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Higher Education in India 

The Shifting Perspectives—I 

K.K. Balachander* 

'■/rr eJuealtun, the utos! imporlant faclor must be the impiring 
atmosphere »f ueative actirity. And therefore the prirtjary femtion 
of our Uniyersity should ht the constructive work of knowledge- 
Kfen should be brought together and full scope given to them for 
their work of intellectual exploration and creation; and the tearhint 
should be like the overflow water of this spring of ciillilre, sponta¬ 
neous and inevitable F.diicalion can only become natural and 
wholesome when it is the direct fruit of a living and growing know¬ 
ledge. (hir educafian should be in full touch with our complete hfe, 
ei ononticsil, intellectual, aesthetic, social and spinitial. and our edu- 
i (aiinntii institutions sitotdd be in the ver y heart of our society, con- 

j i:e. ted ivtih a by the loiiig bonds of varied coopcrarion.s For true 

ed'i. atiari is ta realise at evert step haw our training and knowledge 
I ovc orgoiiu cann.’clian wiili nar surroundings " 

— Rabindranath Tagore 

(Note : A historical overview of the development of higher educa¬ 
tion in India Irom the ancient times till the end of the British rule may 
serve as an inlroduction lo a detailed review of the development that 
tiKvk place in the post-lndepcndcnee period This will enable one to see 
whclhei there is an un.lcrlying thread of continuity from the past to the 
present or any radical shifts have taken place over the years. It will 
also minor the evolving role of the Siaie and the policies, including 
financi.il. pursued by ii While a'lcmpling a review of the higher educa¬ 
tional dcvclopnicat during prc-Bntish and British periods in Ihc follow¬ 
ing scciions. attention is pii' to only those distinguishing features 
wlucii m some way arc rclaied to the situalion in vogue in India). 
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India's aehicvcmcnls in the lieid of higher education, or to be 
more evacl, 'higher learning' go ceiiiuries before the coming into exis¬ 
tence of medieval universities collcECS in Europe and England. Right 
from the ancient times, the Vedic-Up.inishadic period, education receiv¬ 
ed a pride of place in India, and it made significant contribulions to the 
dcvelopniertl ol'man's knowledge and culture. The country had a well- 
knit and well established system for higher learning where the idea of a 
modern college univcrsiiy could be seen. World-famous universities 
like Takshavhila and Natanda flourished at certain periods of history 
and bs'camc synonymous with the higher achievements of education. 
The period of Takshashila's fame is said to have ended about the fifth 
centurv A.D- and Nalanda flourished till the end of the twelfth century. 
Scholars from ail parts of India and from distant countries flocked to 
these scats of learning with a sense of reverence, humiliiy and hope. 
Other learning centres flourished at Vallabhi, 'Vikramasila, Benares, 
Nadia, Ujjain and Kanchi. They were Temples of Learning in the real 
sense of term. 
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Higher learning in India, before the modem age, 
was mostly individual oriented Pure knowledge for 
Its own sake Kas ihe object of pursuit, wvtftueneed by 
anil wtthoif ant repeicussions upon the utilitarian ideal 
The religious and philosophical systems of that period 
may he seen as the foundation of higher learning, 
which had a tendency to play down earthly concerns 
and to turn away from materialistic life Both teach¬ 
ers and students strove for ‘excellence’ which gave 
them the creative joy of fulfilment and made them 
serve the society The aim was not mere learning, 
but building up of character, acquisition of wisdom 
and rendering social service, and this made the stu¬ 
dents mature, unselfish and committed to higher 
values of life Subjects like philosophy, religion, 
logic, mathematics, madicinc astronomy, astrology, 
educational science (pedagogs), politics and polity, 
fine arts military science, horticulture etc., were 
studied with great enthusiasm However, the demand 
for higher learning came only from a limited section 
of the community, the bulk of the popuUiion lower 
down had no access to it though they received some 
vocational training by working at their traditional 
occupations 

The higher learning institutions that existed then 
were quite compact in si/c and simple in organisation 
Their requirements were few and could be met easily 
No detailed arrangements for financing it were there¬ 
fore. needed The teachers mainly kept them going by 
their personal earnings Gnru Dakshioa which was 
entirely voluntary Later, in the Buddhisl period, in 
universities like Takshashila and Nalanda some sort 
of a tuition fee came to be charged in advance from 
rich students besides the Guru Dakshina The kings 
granted lands and tax exemptions lo institutions, scho¬ 
larships to deserving students and gifts prizes/awards 
and pensions to teachers It may be racniioned that 
no strings Her, attached lo s ich finanaal and other 
patronage The institutions and Icaihirs enjoied full 
freedom without any wteifirinee from the luUrs The 
teachers were regarded with respect and leierence, and 
the society provided them with moliiaiion material 
incentives and status They were supposed to be circu¬ 
mspect in their conduct knowing fully well that 
students would take them as models Teachers used 
to pay individual attention to students, and the latter 
in turn showed utmost reverence to the former It 
was the prerogative of the teachers to choose their 
pupils and the former decided the whole gamut 
aaivities pertaining to teaching In short, there was 
an awareness of the need lo build a system of higher 
learning in terms of values and the imparling of 
knowledge for its own sake And the society realised 
Its obligations towards this sacred cause. The objec¬ 


tive of the inititutions was not to fit men for some 
special mode of gaming a livelihood, but to cultivate 
the mind and form the intelligence On earlier (pre- 
Bnlish) development of higher learning (education), 
let Thomas have the last word 

“Education is no exotic m India. There is no 
country in the world where the Jove of learning 
has so early an origin or h is exercised so lasting 
and powerful an influence. 1-rom the simple poets 
of the Vedit age to the Bengali philosophers of the 
present day there has been an uninterrupted sue 
cession of teachers and scholars " 

(Thomas, F W , History anil Prospects of British 
Education in India, 1891) 

II 

The Brilisb Period : Introdnctioa of the 
Modern Sjsten of Higher Lducalion 

Though the British administration realised ihi. 
nsvcssity of undertaking some measure of rcsponsibi 
Illy for cdumlion the otficialdum was divided in the 
initial stages as lo whether insirucluin should be pui 
vidcd in native or on Western lines In 1935, Lord 
Thomas Babington Macaulay urged the Oovernmeni 
lo undertake a formal Western type of higher cilue i 
lion imparting knowledge of I uropcan literature and 
science (through English) and to utilise the education 
grant towards that end He .iK > succested that the 
institutions of oriental Ic.irning then existed should h 
used fc>r the promotion of such a type of hiih r 
edueaiiun Later, a system of higher cdueaiion as 
envisaged by Maciulav influ need future British 
poliey on higher educational development Mae lu 
lay s view triumphed ultimately not only due tei the 
able advocacy of it by hnisclf but als.i due to the 
support extended to it by many Indian iniclIccluaK 
which influenced the demand for modern higher cdu 
cation There was a beliel among them that the Indian 
people must learn something til Western scienee 
knowledge in which was expanding very fjsl, in order 
to overcome their backwardness In the past, when 
the dilfercnt civilisations were living almost m isola 
lion from one another higher education demanded no 
more than the mastery of the 'classical language, 
literature and philosophy of one single civilisation 
But with the impact of modem Western civilisation in 
India and the prospect of a scieniihc age which held 
out promise of material comforts, many Indians of the 
day felt that ibeir own ancestral culture was no longer 
enough if they were to survive in the machme age 
Naturally, they started attaching more importance to 
modem {English) higher education which laid great 
stress on material progress than on the preservation of 
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values and Macaulay on!) rekindled it The new 
policy was reaffirmed by Charles Wood's Despatch of 
1854, and with minor modifications continued throu¬ 
ghout the British rule 
"®cmcrits and Merits 

The new modern formal system of education, inau 
guralcd under British rule was divided into three 
slices-primary, secondary and higher—which was 
different from the one lhat existed earlier The num¬ 
ber of colleges and universities was limited but the 
exp-insion m enrolment was proportionately much 
more m higher education than at school levels 
Tins led 10 the development of a structure of education 
nhich Iiflj gradimlh gelling Ikaiier at the lap The 
Seventh Quinquennial Review of ihc Bureau of Lduca- 
■'lion India (1T12 19171 had conceded that Ihe most 
striking feature of the Indian education (then) was its 
lop heaviness and tliat from the point of view of 
mass clcmcntarl cducaiion ilie country was far 
behind most others lhat laid claim to cisilisalion In 
fict only 12 2 per cent of the papulation of British 
lndi„ was literate in 1941 

Higher education during Unlis'i time made its 
inpict onls up in a limited group belonging to the 
middle and upper strata of sociciy lismg in urban 
ecnirisof the country, and was mostly confined to 
miles The British thought lhat education would 
pcreulale from the classes to Ihc masses' in due 
course iMeiaphoncally expressed, ‘drop hy drop 
Ironi the Himalaya of Indian life useful luformalioii 
waste trickle downwards forming in lime a broad 
and siauly stream to irrigitc the thirsty plain* — 
Mayhew 1926 92) The main objcdisc of higher cduta 
tion was 111 Ucl to raise a class of educated Indians 
toman the growing politico administrative organisa 
lion or who ma) in Macaulay s words act as inter- 
prciators between us and the millions whom we 
govctn~a class of persons Indian in blood and 
colour but Lnglish in tastes in opinions, in morals 
and inicllcci The Government was just interested 
in obtaining a regular supply of personnel for 'white 
collar jobs and persons with just enough technical 
heckground and skills lo look aficr services like 
railways roads means of communications and public 
works. In the seieetion of candidates for public ser¬ 
vices employment, preference was shown to those who 
had been educated in the Western system of higher 
education The result was the crealioa of a class of 
elites who were more concerned with their own mate¬ 
rial gains and strengthening and perpetuating Ihcir 
privileged positions very few cared for the masses 
and thus a wide gulf was created between them and 
the masses 


Despite Ihe fact lhat higher education was ccnfin 
ed only to the upper and middle income groups, more 
graduates were being produced than available posi 
(tons As Nurullah and Naik point out ‘the spectre 
of educated unemployment had already raised its 
ugly head in the field of collegiate education by 1921 
Itself ' The Hariog Committee (1929) also had 
observed that universiliesicollegcs were getting over 
crowded with men of whom a large number failed 
and for whom there was no economic demand The 
higher education system had crcaied then a large 
number of uneraployablcs and unemployed 

The mam job of Indian universities was to hold 
examinations and confer degrees which served as a 
passport for entrance to positions in Government 
They were not meant lo be central places where scho¬ 
lars and students could congregate for the pursuit and 
dissemination of advanced knowledge The courses 
provided were of a general |ob oriented literary type 
which lacked icchnically useful knowledae. The cur¬ 
ricula in universities colleges were such that they 
discourag'd the spirit of enquiry, a scientific outlook 
and crcalivitv they were luned to Ihc peculiar colo- 
nial requirement. To quote from the Seventh Quin¬ 
quennial Review again ‘Higher education m India 
runs in a hicrary grove T he genius of the country 
IS speculative rather than practical The literary 
courses lead lo government employment and adapt 
themselves to the tradilional method of teaching and 
to the highly develop d memorizing faculty which 
characterises so many Indian students ‘ There were 
very fvw institutions offering professional technical 
courses A large number of Arts graduates but not 
enough engineers doetors teachers technicians, scien¬ 
tific rcse.arch workers and ihe like were produced each 
year This cvsuld also be alinbutsd to the expensive 
character of these types of courses and the British 
rulers avoided assuming responsibility for starting 
(hem the private sector too did not venture into them 
for the very same reason T/ie B ihsli rulers iii shorty 
did not Hant lo assume ihemselus the role of trammg 
p opU for actnatmf’ rtomnttc progress 

When the foundations of the modern system of 
htghet education bsgan to be laid, Ihc Iradilional 
system of education fthe indigenous system consistin’- 
of elementary and hiilicr schools and oriental col¬ 
leges) received less and less attention and gradually 
faced extinction The support that they used to get 
from the tiDluenl classes etc also was not forthcom¬ 
ing now The indigenous system, however, managed 
to survive though on a diminishing scale, m Stales 
like Kerala mainly with the patronage of feudal chief¬ 
tains and kings (perhaps this was responsible for the 
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well-enlrenchcd traditions of education and the higher 
rates of literacy in this State even as early as the 
beginning of the twentieth century). While many 
other countries had built a national system of educa¬ 
tion on the foundations of their traditional system, 
and carried out reforms within their traditional model 
to meet the new challenges, in India, however, it was 
replaced by a new system altogether during the 
British period. It has to be noted that even the 
remnants of the traditional higher educational system, 
as had then survived, compared favourably with many 
contemporary nations of the world. According to 
J.P. Naik, though the introduction of Indians to 
European knowledge had helped the process of 
modernisation, ihe thoughtless destruction of the indi¬ 
genous system svas a wrong policy; it had great poten¬ 
tialities of being developed into a national system of 
education by suitable reforms. If this had been done, 
India would perhaps have become one of the mo-i 
educationally advanced countries of the world. In 
spite of the exhortations of Some British administra¬ 
tors and educationalists like Elphinslonc. Adam 
Munro and Thomson, who bad seen the importance 
of encouraging the indigenous system, this system was 
allowed to die by deliberate competition and by sheet 
neglect. 

The British rule, it has to be admitted, brought in 
its wake some significant changes in the financing and 
organisation of higher education. It was realised 
that it would be ditlicult for tbc Stale to provide 
higher education single-handed, and that both 
Government support (through grant-in-aid) and 
private initiatives were necessary. A beginning was 
thus made for p-articip'Hion by the private enterprise 
in the development of modern higher education The 
grant-in-aid system, which was the corner stone of 
British policy before Independence got siimulaicd 
and encouraged private ageucies and missiona¬ 
ries to start colleges jn many cities, and these 
institutions dominated the higher educational scene in 
1947, It was also recognised that such inslilulions 
could thrive only if they could confidently rely on the 
continuance of whatever aid that had been e.xtcDded 
to them, and that the grant-in-aid rules should be dcli- 
nitc and precise, and not ambiguous. The financing of 
tbc higher education system was thus put on a more 
or less scientific basis during the British period. Apart 
from the grant-in-aid from the State, universities? 
colleges were permitted to develop tbcit own resour¬ 
ces, including fees, and thus expand and improve their 
work. It was believed that a far more increase in 
higher educational facilities would take place by thus 
drawing private support than would follow by a mere 
increase of expenditure by the Government, The 
Government also maintained a limited number of 
colleges as ‘models' for private enterprise where the 
entire fimnees were manage! Iqr the former. The i«i- 


vate institutions maintained themselves mainly from 
income derived ftom student fees, donations and 
endowments. 

As far as Ihe universities were concerned, though 
they were the creation of the Government, and deriv¬ 
ed a good proportion of their current resources from 
Ihe Imperial Treasury, the latter did not attempt to 
keep these institutions tied to its apron-strings. It 
was clearly understood that a system of full Govern¬ 
ment control or iiifringenieiit of university autonomy 
was not only a loss of dignity to the university itself 
but a loss of the highest kind of efficiency in its work¬ 
ing. The Government did not believe in the dictum 
■‘one who pays the piper has a right to call Ihe tune 
of his choice". In fact, university autonomy was Inat- 
rd almost on the same footing as the independence of 
the judiciary. The fi.i.incial support from the Oovern- 
ment btimulate l the development of Ihe universities: 
assi.srance was extended to meet their diticils and to 
promote particular lines of development. The univer¬ 
sities, on their part, did not bid for more funds than 
they strictly needed They were permitted to pres¬ 
cribe their own courses of study and were free to 
adcvpl their own ways of teaching, appoint their own 
staff, etc. 

During British period, the Ciosernnicnl had set up 
several commissions commntecs to review Ihe educa¬ 
tion as well as the higher education system, though 
their recomnicnJaiions could not he implemented 
lully. The Indian 1 ducaliun Commission of IHg2and 
the Gosernment of India Kesoluiions on t ducation 
Policy in 19u4 and Wl.! covered almost every aspect of 
higher education. Some of the reforms suggested b\ 
the Calcutta University C.immisMon . 19| 7-i') 19t, the 
liatiog Committee (19291 and the Sargent Rcpoii 
(1946-47) would be pertinent even today, l or exam¬ 
ple, Ihe GOI Resolution on I ducaluinai Policy (1913) 
stre-sed the urgency of (a) separating the function of 
teaching and examining, insisting thereby s>n the need 
of having examining a'well as leaching universities, 
the establishment of the former in each Stale with 
.smaller jurisdiction and Ihe latter at suitable centres, 
(b) the training of teachers, improvement of their 
salaries and other benctils, and Id tbc importance of 
research work in universities. The Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Commission hatl categorically staled that the 
universities should not become mere appendages of 
Slate Education Departments It had also suggested 
that teachers should be entrusted with more powers 
over academic matters and the regulations governing 
the working of the universities should be made less 
rigid. Also the existence of an Indian Education 
Service (lES) during the British period (1864-1924) 
helped to bring about a national perspective to edu¬ 
cation, puticniarly higher education. 

[Te be ceachnM] 



Democratization of Education in India 

Sitja Pal Rubcia* 

"Education makes people east to lead but difficult to date 
easy to govern but impossibh to enslave " 


I 

A uiiical and promising stage in human civiliza 
lion secnn to have now come when India, the largest 
democracy in the world, with its most recent New 
Policy of Education (19S6I, is expected to be in a 
position to move forward most significantly m its 
march of fulfilment of the promises of democracs 
social progress and quest of the spirit of mankind 
and also to provide leadership and help to other 
developing nations aspiring to do so 

Idiication for freedom and democracy Ims been 
the most passionate concern of our freedom fiehters 
since (landliiji gave his stirring ideas on Basic Fduca 
non m 1937 ten years bc^irc India 'utually won her 
Ireedom During the pod Independence era, all the 
three n aior tducation Commissions and a host of 
committees on cJiicaiion tppomted by the Govern 
ment of Indii hive been evprcssing their great 
concern a' to how educaiion van l>c a patent msiru 
niciil of Jcmocrilira!i vn Many things hive been 
done during the list four decailcv of India s Indcpen 
dence to make this concern a praciical rcaliiy but 
even then when the (lov ernment ol India document 
Challenge of Falucaiion {I'K*') ippeared with a plethora 
of educational statistics the nation was rather shocked 
to learn from that diti that wc had till then been 
far behind other nations and much below our widely 
professed claims about dcmocrati/aiion of education 
Soon thereafter the New Policy of Lducaiion 1986 
document has been released by the Government of 
India and it raises many hopes that it will help us 
realising our goal quickly and surely 

The purpose of this paper is to review this docu 
ment and try to assess the veracity or funclionaliiy 
of Its claims in the realm of democratiaation of 
education 

II 

An ‘Ideal Type Analysis' Approach 

Out of the several sociological approaches—hislon 
‘Professor & Head D paitment of Teacher 
Training 4 Son-Formal Education, 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Dtibi-llOOlS 
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—Henry Peter 

cal comparative structural functional analysis, ideal 
type analysis survey etc we think that it would be 
most appropriate to use ideal Type Analysis’ appro¬ 
ach to study the problem of the democratization of 
education in India in the context of the New Education 
Policy 

Let us therefore first of all develop an ideal 
picture or profile of the concept of “Democratization 
of Education by culling the pertinent views of 
scholars on this subject and then try to compare or 
juxtapose the ideas presented in the New Education 
Policy document and the realities of the educational 
world in India with the ideal picture evolved by us 

In this section we shall therefore attempt to evol¬ 
ve and ideal picture of ‘ Democratization of Educa¬ 
tion kcepinu in view the socio cultural and politico- 
economic contexts of the Indian nation Democracy, 
despite being an all pervasive concept rests ultimately 
on two fundamental values equality and freedom 
When Gandhiji advocated his plan of Basic primary 
education through the medium of village handicrafts, 
he hoped ihat il will check the progressive decay 
ol our villa”s and lay the foundations of ajuster 
social order m which there is no unnatural division 
between (he haves and have nots and everyone is 
assured of a living wage and the right of freedom ’ ^ 
Accordinc to Ruth Benedict noted social scientist 
of USA The transmission of our democratic hetiiage 
means primarily then preparing children in our 
schools to act as adults with initiative and mdepen- 
denve Professor S N Panda capsules ihe concerns 
of education in a democraev in these words “Edu¬ 
cation in a democracy emphasizes the freedom and 
dignity of Ihe individual, responsible ciiizenship 
economic elliciency self realization equality of oppor- 
lun.ty for all ^ Val D Rust in his renowned wrfc 
Allrmalive in Education concludes his survey of 
Politics and Education' in these words State con¬ 
trolled mass schooling whose charge has been to 
instil in the general public the values which the State 
has deemed appropriate is being seriously challenged 
The individual, Ihe community, the culture to which 
people identify arc assuming greater importance la the 

eyes of more and more people than are the state 
aims ' • 
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More lhao any other source, the UNESCO docu* 
nient Learoiag To Be (1972) gives us the most pnti- 
nent, crisp and sophisticated ideas on this subject 
which are highlighted asunder : 

“...equal access to education is only a necessary— 
not a sufficient condition for justice. Equal access 
is not equal opportunity. This must comprise 
equal chance for success. 

...Educational democracy does not reside solely in 
multiplying schools, extending opportunities for 
access to the various levels and prolonging the 
period of study.” 

In reality, many other questions arise : 

How do the various branches of education fit in 
with each other ? Have the desired relationships 
been established between education for the young 
and that of the adults ? Have the conditions for a 
real horizontal and vertical mobility between ins¬ 
titutions of all types and of all levels been created? 
Arc there any dead ends in ibe system? Does it 
enable everyone to ‘catch up’ at any moment by 
acquiring whatever knowledge he or she may lack? 
Can people of all ages enter and leave the system 
at will; enter it, even belatedly, on the basis of 
whatever personal experience they may have acqui¬ 
red in private or social life ? 

Furthermore, an educational system cannot be 
described as democratic, even when students and 
pupils are recruited on a democratic basis, if its 
fundamental approach is not democratic; if it is 
open, broadly speaking, but run by narrow-minded 
peofrie; if it endeavours to break down social 
barriers but restricts and improvises the subject 
matter taught; if it offers learners many paths but 
bars them access to truth. 

Democratising education will only be possible if we 
succeed in shaking off the dogmas of conventional 
pedagogy, if free and permanent dialogue is set up 
within the educational process, if this enhances in¬ 
dividual’s awarenem of life, if learners are guided 
towards sc'f-education and, in short, change from 
objects into subjects. Education is all the more 
democratic when it takes the form of a free search, 
a conquest, a creative act ; instead of being, as it 
so often is, something given or calculated, a pre- 
scat Of a constraint. 

Equality in education requires personalised peda¬ 


gogy, an attentive investigation into individual 
attitudes. Equal opportunity does not mean levell¬ 
ing. It must not at any cost entail the denial of 
the fundamental freedoms of individual, attacks 
against the integrity of the human person or tech¬ 
nocratic, bureaucratic abuse of power. 

...it (Equal opportunity for all) means making 
certain that each individual receives a suitable 
education at a pace and through methods adopted 
to his particular person. 

...Ensuring that people will be able fuUy to exer¬ 
cise their democratic rights in education also means 
guaranteeing their right to particiimic in the mana¬ 
gement of their educational establishment and in 
the definition of its policies. 

...Educational structures must be remodelled, to 
extend widely the field of choice and enable people 
to follow life-long education patterns. Subject 
matter must be individualised; pupils and students 
must be made aware of their status, their rights 
and their owa wishes; authoritarian forms of 
teaching must give way to relationships marked by 
independence, mutual respon^tibllity and dialogue: 
pedagogical training must be geared to knowing 
and respecting the multiple aspects of human per¬ 
sonality; guidance must replace selection, those 
making use of educational institutions must parti¬ 
cipate in their management and policy-making; the 
bureaucratic aspects of educational activity must 
be broken down and its administration decentra¬ 
lised”* 

It is against the baseline of these criteria and ideas 
that we should now assess the provisions of the .New 
Policy of Education—1986. 

HI 

The New Policy of Edocalioa 

According to the New Policy of Education 1986, 
“The concept of a National System of Education im¬ 
plies that, upto a given level, all students, irrespective 
of caste, creed, losation or sex, have access to educa¬ 
tion of a comparable quality.’’ It further says : “To 
promote equality, it will be necessary to provide for 
equal opportunity to all not only in access, but also in 
conditions for success.” Again, “Steps will also be 
taken to foster among Mudents an understanding of the 
diverse cultural and social tystems of the people liv¬ 
ing in differmt parts of die country." 
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tn otdei to adiieve the above mendolieii goati, 
the documeot preicribes 10+2+3 system of schooling 
for the whole country, a common core curriculum, 
promotion of holt language, translation of books 
from one language to another, underscoring the uni¬ 
versal-character of universities and other institutions 
of higher learning, provision of life long education 
and various sorts of steps to promote and strengthen 
education of women, scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, minorities, handicapped people and adults, 
‘Operation Black Board’ to improve primary schools 
all over the country, launching of a large and syste¬ 
matic programme of non-formal education, and lastly 
and most notably the starting of pace-setting schools 
“Navodaya Vidyalayas—one in each district of the 
country, and the national Open University. The docu¬ 
ment also talks of autonomous colleges, binding tea¬ 
chers to follow norms of accountability in their work, 
decentralization and creation of a spirit of autonomy 
fur educational institutions and giving pre-eminence to 
people's involvement, including association of non- 
govirnmental agencies and voluntary effon, and assign¬ 
ing local communities a major role m programmes 
of school impruvcmcni. The document finally assures 
us that ' It will be ensured that from the Eighth five 
Yeats Plan onwards it (the outlay oo educatiool will 
uniformly exceed to 6 per cent of the national 
income " 

This then is the complete gist of the contents of 
the New Policy of Education concerning democratiza¬ 
tion of education. The accompanying volume “Pro¬ 
gramme of Aclioa' (1986) gives us details of the 
practical steps envisaged to be taken in pursuance of 
the above policy slalemeots. Already many actions 
have been initiated like ibe mauive re-oneniation of 
teachers, opening of some Navodaya Vidyalayas and 
the starting of the Indira Gandhi National Open 
Uniscrsiiy, etc 

IV 

A Critical Asaeasmeat 

1. The first criticism is that the contents of the 
policy statement in regard to democratization of edu¬ 
cation are not as brilliant, comprehensive and imagi¬ 
natively broad as the ideal picture of democratization 
of education has been drawn by the UNESCO docu¬ 
ment Leaning to Be. 

2. While many promises seem to have been made 
in the Policy document, it is a pity that the constraints 
of funds are in fact going to pour cold water on most 


of them. Let us qnote Dr. Amrik Singh in this coii- 
neclion : 

“According to the NPE (National Policy of Edu¬ 
cation), unqualified priority was given to two 
aspects of the universalization of elementary edu¬ 
cation. They were (i) universal enrolment and 
universal retention of children upto 14 years of 
age, and (n) a substantial improvement in the 
quality of education The price tag of this parti¬ 
cular programme as worked out by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development is reported to be 
Kb 600 crorcs for the remaining years of the 
Seventh Plan m addition to Rs 2000 crores of 
capital expenditure to provide the minimum 
physical facilities in those schools. How are the 
funds to be found t The impediments to be 
overcome arc three. 

One, before the NPE was adopted, the Prime 
Minister announed an addiiional availability of 
Rs 1.500 crores over and above what had been 
provided for education in the seventh plan. The 
Planning Cloromission for obvious reasons is reluc- 
lant to find an additional Rs 600 crores Second¬ 
ly, as IS widely known, the Ministry of Finance is 
concerned at the inflationary pressures that have 
been already generated in the economy. The 
problem before it therefore is how to contain those 
pressures rather than add to ibem Thirdly, even 
if an additional Rs hOOcrore: could be found, 
what about school buildings and other facilities 
which are no less important than the provision of 
an extra teacher in almost half the schools and 
various other marginal facilities that have to be 
provided on a running basis. 

Die situation therefore is much more diflicult 
and complex than most people are prepared to 
admit 

. Half a year has already gone by since the Pro¬ 
gramme of Action (POA) was approved by Parlia¬ 
ment. But no significant progress has been made 
m any direction and in consequence misgivings are 
being expressed over the fact that Ibe momentum 
has either been already lost or is beginning to be 
lost.’’ 

3. The idea of autonomous colleges, which has 
been very vigorously stated in the NPE and POA 
documents, also appears to remain unfulfilled. The 
POA says that as many as 500 colleges would be 
raised to the status of autonomous colleges in the 
next 5 years. Dr. Amnk Singh rightly questions : 
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“Has any initiative been taken on this front since 
the POA was apiwoved? To be able to say that 
a committee of the UGC is studying this quMion 
in depth is not to say much. The fact of the 
matter is with slightly more than half the Plan 
period left to implement this particular recom¬ 
mendation of the NPE, initiative should have been 
taken in the limited area for obvious reason that 
the Central Government does not have to consult 
anyone or seek concurrence for what it proposes 
to do. This refers to the colleges of Delhi. With 
more than 60 of them afliliated to the University 
of Delhi, the situation was ideal for initiating this 
move.”® 

4. On the proposal of Navodaya Vidyalyas, the 
following doubts expressed in The Hindu should bc 
seriously considered ; 

“A Central Educational Directorate supervising the 
work of 500 Navodaya Vidyalayas—holding sepa¬ 
rate entrance examinations in each district, making 
admissions with due regard to the urban : rural 
ratios and SC ST quotas, effecting 20 per cent 
exchanges between Hindi and non-Hindi areas at 
the eighth standard stage, providing boarding and 
Ittdging to about 500 pupils in each of the project¬ 
ed schools, the whole sequence can prove a ghastly 
misadventure"'. As The Hindu wrote editorially 
on July 4; 

Tt would perhaps be unwise to project the 
Navodaya Vidyaiaya scheme as the epicentre 
of the NPE The selection mechanics arc 
bound to be battered by political and 
bureaucratic pressures from Ibe start, if tbe 
present practices are allowed to continue.” 

Those who know about the Navodaya Vidyaiaya 
Cell located in the Department of Teacher Education 
of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. New Delhi, can testify that political and 
bureaucratic pressures do work, otherwise how is it 
that tbe educationist Professor L C. Singh, the found¬ 
ing Head of that Cell has recently been replaced by a 
Professor who is infact a man of statistics and measure¬ 
ment, and not an educationist in the real sense. 

5. According to Fr. T.V. Kunnankal, the then 
Chairman, Central Board of Secondary Education ; 

“Modem educational management theory and 
practices dill lie largely outside the knowledge and 
acceptance of many heads of institutions. Many 


tend to remain overlords in their own small king¬ 
dom, in the case of schools under private manage¬ 
ment, or the case of Government school heads, 
languish under the burden of rules and procedures, 
set and remotely controlled by the Departments. 
Effective decentralization cannot be done, along 
with the consequent grant of needed freedom or 
autonomy, unless the heads of institutions are 
sufficiently prepared and oriented to accept respon¬ 
sibility. Responsible freedom is quite a hot item 
to handle."* 

These lines written by an eminent educational 
administrator in January I9g7 indicate that demo¬ 
cratic administration in our schools will continue to 
remain a far dream for many years, if not decades. 

6. Let us n.nv recall the other relevant socio-politi¬ 
cal facts of the reality of the contemporary educational 
scene in India. In recent months, many times news 
items have appeared in the national press that the re¬ 
presentatives of All India Federation of University and 
College Teachers'Organizations .and Delhi University 
Teachers' Association have been pleading and protest¬ 
ing with the Union Education Minister and the Prime 
Minister to announce the new grades for the university 
and college teachers on the condition lliai conditions 
of any new code of conduct and accountabilty must 
not be imposed on them. I vidcnily, the university 
and college teachers wish to keep on working with 
the same sansc of irresponsibility they are used to- 
leaching or not teaching at their sweet will, indulging 
in campus politics and regaling in anomic 
(normlcssnessk 

The universities and colleges have time and again 
been attacked for their tendencies of double standards, 
gap between their manifest and latent functions, in¬ 
breeding, clique-politics, fall in educational standards, 
dishonesty and mass cop)ing m examinations, grow¬ 
ing nexus between politicians and university college 
authorities, the growing tendencies of ap pointing lA.S 
and 1P.S officers as Vice-Chancellors, and regularly 
occuting feature of student sliikcs for ailcast a month 
in every session. 

The schools, especially tbe so-called Public 
schools in metropolitan cities like Delhi, have unaba¬ 
shedly increased their tuition fees so much (bat a 
nursery cbild has to pay anything between Ri. 225 to 
250 as fee alone per month to the school. And this 
has happened after the publication of tbe National 
Policy of Education. Who cares for tbe pious senti¬ 
ments about democratization of education or for the 
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fear of the governmental action in this age of 
freedenn ? Universities and collets have also started 
increasing their fees, admission test fees fantastically, 
as the publishers have been increasing the prices of 
books and journals, making it difficult for the mojority 
of students coming from lower and lower middle 
classes to get the advantages of higher education. So 
much is the governmental fanfare about provisions of 
scholarships, freeships and boarding and lodging facili¬ 
ties and incentives being made for SC, ST and women 
candidates, that any foreigner to this land would be 
damn impressed by our grand ibcorciicaJ success on 
the front of democratization. But who does not know 
in India that the SC. ST, women candidates located 
in interior villages and slums still do not know about 
many of these provisions; that bureaucratic inefliciency 
and corruption at every level and in almost every ins¬ 
titution docs not let any one to have his due promptly 
and honestly; and almost every instilunon and every 
olhccr. politician and agent of chaec is impatiently 
waitln? to fleece the prey fatlina in’o hK hands. In a 
country where admissions, |ohs. promotions transfers, 
increnicnts. national av^ards and even divisions, 
doctoral degrees and positions in examinations, arc 
manipuJaled through recommendations, bribes, 
and .such extraneous factors, and there arc serious 
uniscrsity scandals (like tlic onci in the Rohlak and 
Bombay univcrsitio) filling pages after pages in natio¬ 
nal dailies fot weeks and months, wc cannot but admit 
ilut dcmocrac> in education is a far cry indeed, if not 
a deception. The autocratic, feudalislic. clique- 
operating manner in sshich most of our university 
vicc-chanccllors function flouting all norms of free¬ 
dom. democracy, human dignity, secularism and 
socialism, cannot be easily curbed by the pious scnii- 
incntsof the NPl. So widespread is the alienation 
in all its forms -meaninglessness. powerlcssnc>s. ano¬ 
mie. scJf-esrrangcmenh etc., that our educational order 
does not seem to emerge as a truly dcmacratic one in 
near future. Rescarchc.s have revealed that our 
education is, instead of leveling class dilTerences. 
Widening them: instead of making our educate people 
hrm bclivers in the concept of contest mobility making 
them run all the more after sponsored mobility; 
instead of making them nationally integrated and 
refined, making them all the more disintegrated, 
self-seeking and hedonistic. The social climate of 
most of our educational institutions and research 
laboratories is depressing, sti/ling, revolting to the 
spirit of human dignity. Suicides by research students 
and research iwjrkers and in universities and national 
level research institutions occasionally reported in the 
national pafKirs arc facts which no sociologist of edu¬ 
cation can igiHirc, for they testify to the grave degrees 
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of social disorganization and anti-democratization that 
has come to stay in our educational institutions. 

V 

Epilogue 

In ultimate analysis, it seems that the value crisis 
is at the root of the malady in our society. I am 
remineded of the following words of Sri Sathya Sai 
Baba, a great Spiritual Master of the contemporary 
world ; 

“Chivalry of speech has increased, 

Chivalry of deed has disappeared; 

Life is laden with false vanities; 

Money has become our God; 

Pride has become our creed; 

Selfishness sits supreme in Buddbi's seat 
Egotism has become our fashion; 

Creed has become our beauty; 

Dharma has come to nought: 

Compassion has sunk low; 

Moral ferver is lost: 

Hypocrisc) has become the light of our life 


The challenge before education in India, therefore, 
is very great and serious. Let us hope that all the 
reference groups and reference individuals will rise to 
the occasion and seek, while working to translate the 
ProgramiDe of Action into practice, to bring in the 
long-cherished elements of the ideal picture of demo- 
crati/ition of education in this country. □ 
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National Humanities Documentation Centre 

An Alternate Model 

Rami Ray* 


The universe of knowledge can be studied under 
three main heads, namely, the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences and the Natural Sciences. All the three cater 
to the progress of society in different ways but at the 
idea plane, they are tied together. While the Natural 
Sciences unveil the secrets of nature and universe, and 
the Social Sciences concentrate on the study of society 
in all its ramifications, the Humanities constitute a 
distinct kind of knowledge "that is humanistic, which 
is concerned with human values and expressions of 
the spirit of man”. 

The humanities are based on the common experie¬ 
nce of man which is open and available to all. As 
the Humanities tend to collect its data from ordinary 
day to day experiences, man's own innate sense provi¬ 
des him the criteria for his surest knowledge. This 
knowledge sharpens the values and spirit of men con¬ 
tributing to the Humanistic Study'. As the study is 
tradition oriented, the traditions and precepts which 
bad been set by the earlier scholars have a remarka¬ 
ble innueoce in humanities. These features also 
explain why the humanities, unlike the sciences con¬ 
tinue to cherish and use great works of the past. 

E.H. Gombrich has rightly said ‘Humanities serve 
to recover, preserve and interpret the cultural 
heritage of mankind'. Though the scholars of huma¬ 
nities rely on extensive use of literature, it is not con¬ 
fined to printed material alone. They use the manus¬ 
cripts, oSScial records, maps, papers of correspon¬ 
dence, seals, ancient scripts, epigraphs, etc. It will be 
apt to remind here that karl Marx did not do any 
field research; but he relied upon the factory reports 
available to all users of the British Museum- Thus 
the scholars of humanities need to have access to 
various kinds of materials Besides, the present 
century has witnessed tremendous explosion of know- 
led^ and the consequent proliferation of literature in 
all subjects. This has necessiuted development of 
documentation techniques and establishment of docu¬ 
mentation centres. 

Though the radical growth in the volume of litera- 

• Library tmd Docamentaiion Centre, Association of 
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ture has changed the world of social scince and scienti¬ 
fic research, the same has not been true of humanities. 
The Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre 
(INSDOC) has been established in the field of scien¬ 
ces, white the Social Sciences have been taken care of 
by the National Social Science Documentation Centre 
(NASSDOC) of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research (ICSSR). It is however, unfortunate that 
documentation needs of the scholars in humanities 
have been completely ignored. Though the level of 
the study and research in the area of Arts and Hums- 
nities in India is quite significant, yet the documen¬ 
tation facilities for it at the national level arc 
simply non-existent. The first step in ihib 

direction was taken by the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation (ILA) when it set up its oriental section 
in 197S. It has since then held a number of national 
conventions on the subject. L S. Rainaiah and T.V. 
Prafulla Chandra have done excellent groundwork for 
the establishment of a National Humanities Docu¬ 
mentation Centre (NHDC). In their papers on the 
subject in University Hews of 2nd February, I9K7 and 
13 July, 1987 they have chalked out a blueprint for 
the proposed documentation centre—a very tough Job 
indeed considering the complex nature of the subjects 
falling under the ambit of Humanities. They have 
highlighted the role played by the humanities in the 
multilingual cultural context of India and made out a 
convincing case for setting up of NHDC. Such a 
centre at the national level they opine, will help closer 
understanding between various Indian languages and 
literature and promote national integration. The 
blueprint shows the NHDC positioned at New Delhi, 
with a regional centre in each state. At the national 
level, two tier system has been developed. On the 
one hand it will have a communication flow with 
national and international information systems out¬ 
side India, on the other hand, it will have direct link 
with the six national constituents, namely, Lalit Kala 
Akademi, Sahiiya Akademi. Sangeet Natafc Akademi, 
National Library, INSDOC and NASSDOC. The 
regional sob-systems will be grouped into two catego¬ 
ries, namely, subject bated information centre and 
participating institutions. Each centre will specialise 
in one particular subject and feed the ioforioation to 
NHDC. Thus icbolan working in the field of huma- 
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nities iirespcrtive their area of residence, will have 
access to the documents required by them wherever 
they may be located. 

While surveying the nature of humanities we have 
observed that they make frequent use of past records. 
Archives, the storehouse of records that facilitate 
study of history, archaeology, literature, etc should 
therefore find an important place in the study of 
humanities. As such archives should be one of the 
main constituents of NHDC at the nationid level. 

Growth of Archives 

Archives were first thrown open to research wor¬ 
kers after the French Revolution and ever since these 
have contributed to broadening the horizons of 
research itself. An organized society needs to pre¬ 
serve the documents it has produced for its own in¬ 
formation. All the government machinery produces 
documents. But in the course of time, these documents 


lose their legal and administrative significance and 
are superseded by newer documents. But, all the 
same, they constitute useful precedents. They become 
documentary sources of historical value for the study 
of a particular society, providing the historian with a 
solid basis for his work. 

The word ‘Record’ is derived from the latin word 
'Recordari' for memory or rather heart, which was 
supposed to be the seat of memory. Before the art of 
writing was introduced, it was memorised. In India, 
the‘Smrhi’as well as'Sbruti' traditions were preva¬ 
lent. The entire Vedas were preserved through 
memory. With the progress of civilization, alphabets, 
clay tablets and other writing materials were develop¬ 
ed. The Buddhist Sangha records and the Arthashas- 
tra of Kautilya provide us ample evidence of record 
keeping in India. The archives must be regarded as an 
asset and as such, must not only be safeguarded but 
also utilised. 
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The National Archives of India (NAt) along witii 
its state units acquire public and private records of 
permanent historical importance. NAI has in its 
custody non-current records including public records, 
private papers, rich collection of manuscripts, maps, 
prescribed literature, Indian Language newspapers of 
early Nineteenth century, etc. All these are important 
sources of data for historical, archaeological and 
literary research. Thus it is of foremost importance 
for proposed National Humanities Documentation 
Centre (NHDC) to have direct links with N.AI. 

However, there is an another area where 1 have 
some reservations on the N Hue model proposed by 
Ramaiah and Prafulla Chandra. It is with regard to 
participation by INSDOC and NASSDOC. These 
two institutions cannot be considered as actively 
participating links for NHDC. Certain subjcci- 
not identified as humanities may be studied m 
a humanistic way like science when the object oi 
study is its philosophy and history. Similaily 
if an agricultural scientist wants to know the crop 
pattern in medieval India, the most reliable 


source for his research will be the arebivat sources of 
that time only. The dependence of Social Scientists 
on NHDC will also be of similar nature. So the 
dependence of INSDOC and NASSDOC will be mote 
on NHDC and not the vice versa. As such the How 
of participation will at best be one-way only. Ins¬ 
tead, I feel a grid of cooperation should be developed 
among all the archives-libraries which are a rich 
repository of materials for study of humanities. It 
should have active participation of Tanjore Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Khuda Baksh Oriental Public Library, Salar Jung Mu¬ 
seum, Maharaja Suwai Man Singh II Museum, Oriss.t 
State Museum (Bhubaneswar), Indian Museum 
(Calcutta), Uaroda Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Nehru Memorial Museum an Library, etc. I shall 
therefore suggest the model as shown in the diagram 
(on previous page) 

The research reports and studies using extensive 
archival data can later on be developed as data archi¬ 
ves in the humanities. A well managed data archive 
can share the existing resources for multiple use and 
Ihcrchy enrich the NHDC with enhanced resources. 
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RCQl'IRLS 

ScienlUic OBker in the Supercomputer Education 
and Research Laboratory (Advt No. R (I A) 308-6 88) 

Esseatial: M.E. or M. Tech, or Master’s Degree 
in Computer Science or M E or M Tech Degree with 
experience in Systems Programming 

Desirable : (a) Ph D. degree (b) Experience in 
Systems Programming for a large system such as DEC 
10/20, CYBER, UNIV.AC etc. (c) Teaching experience. 

Emoluments : Rs. 3,036 - p m. in the Scale 
Rs. 2200-4000. 

This post reserved for .SCHEDULED TRIBE was 
advertis^ in August, 1987. Since no SC ST candi¬ 
dates allied, it is dereserved now and re-advertised. 
Applications are hence invited from general candi¬ 
dates also. 

Details and prescribed application forms can be 
obtained from the Registrar on request accompanied 
by a crossed IPO for Rs 5;- (free of cost to SC ST on 
production of a Caste/Tribe Certificate from a com¬ 
petent authority) drawn in favour of Registrar, Indian 
Instimteof Science, Bangalore-12. and a self-addres- 
sd stamped envelope (Rs 5.40) of the size 28x18 cms. 
on or befoie Isl ApO, 1988. 

REGISTRAR 


ECONOMIC DEI El OPMEM IN THE 
TIHKI) WORLD 

A/ic/tafJ fi, Todaro Trice Rf fcO 

Thu third, revI'li.'J v.nd upj.ucj tdaion of the ho.'k iv 
published Hnh ihc utMsL.ncc v>r the Jotn!>lndMri Amcnciiit 
Tc\ibuolk Programme 

The basic concepts of I nird VVtxrUl Teom'mic dcvclopmcni 
have been discussed in ihis book ft«r ihc undcrgradu.iic level 
through ihcorelica) and empirical analystv. 

New sections on the crucial problems of the I'iSIK h.uc 
been loelusled nspccially uscftil foi the student is the com¬ 
parative tbcroalii, bibliography. 

ORIENT LONGMAN 

Regd. Office ; 5-9-41,1, llashirhagh, Hiderahad 500 029 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA DELHI MADRAS 
HYDERABAD PATNA BANGALORE 
LUCKNOW Ol.rWAHATt 
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Edocation and Social Otange 


Laytag dowB aa agenda for edneatioa, and puticulirly higher 
edacatkia. Or Shankcr Dayal Sharma, Vice-Preaident of India 
obaerred, “fo a period of nnprecedenled momeatam of acientific 
adraace and international intMractioB, our citizens most be indnced 
to absorb the positive effects of new lecbnology and modernity 
whilst yet adhering to the elevating elements of oar ancient ideals 
and culture” Or. Sharma was addressing (he Annual Convocation 
of the Sardar Patel University We are pleased to publish some 
excerpts from this Inspiring address 


Educalion, particularly higher 
education, is the obvious but 
crucially important nsiruticnt for 
nation building As Confucius has 
said 

■ If you arc thinking of one 
seir plant nee. 

If you are thinking of a decade, 
pi int trees 

If you are thinking of a 
ccniuiy. educate the people 

When wc set about the task of 
higher education, vse si suld be 


absolutely dear in our perception 
ol the goals of education in the 
specific context of our nation’s 
development No doubt, one of 
ihe importatit aims of education 
would be to create the required 
range and nature of trained man¬ 
power assessed to be needed by 
different sectors of natiooBl growth 
The entire educational apparatus 
must be geared progressively to 
fulfil the requirements of different 
phases of our growth in every 
sector—pntnary, secondary and ter¬ 
tiary. The aim must be to ensure 
that our country does not experi¬ 
ence either pauciiy, or a surfeit, of 


trained manpower in any specific 
segment of our economy The 
requirements of our country, as a 
free democrattc^ secular, socialist 
nation, aspiring for rapid develop 
ment entail a specihe recipe for 
our educational institutions To 
day s educational insiiiutions must 
therefore be developed accordingly 
and must regulate themselves to 
give to the countrv the precise 
nature and quantum of trained 
manpower as projected by the 
requirements of our planned 
economy 


But more than n tcch-ncal or 
economic Urms. our educational 
institutions must also fund.on to 
meet the needs of societal develop¬ 
ment to the extent or degree impli¬ 
citly demanded by our polity In 
our pluralistic society, in keeping 
with our ancient traditions of tole¬ 
rance and understanding, citizens 
of our country must be helped 
during their formative years, to 
understand the true meaning and 
values of secularism Amidst wide 
ranging diversities of topography, 
climate, ethnicity. language, 
religion, local traditions, dress 
food habits and vocations, our 


citizens must be helped by educa¬ 
tional institutions to appreciate 
the supreme value of national 
unity and of the oneness of India 
that permeates all its diversities 
in a polity highly stratified by 
diversities in income distribution 
and opportunities for possession 
of units of wealth, it is important 
that our ciuzens must learn to res¬ 
pect the concepts of socialism, 
democracy and the rule of law In 
an increasingly mercenary and 
materialistic world, our citizens 
must be helped to realise the im¬ 
portance of the duty of every indi¬ 
vidual citizen 10 contribute to the 
national weal and of having an 
unshakcable moral foundation for 
personal, social and national end¬ 
eavour In conditions affected b\ 
widespread poverty and want, and 
misplaced value on personal acqui¬ 
sition of wealth our citizens must 
be taught to recognise the true 
meaning of selfless service and 
dignity of labour In a period of 
unprecedented momentum of 
scientific advance and international 
Interaction our citizens must be 
i.nduced to absorb the positive 
effects of new technology and 
modernity whilst yet adhering to 
Ihe elevating elements of our anci¬ 
ent ideals and culture. In the 
ihrocs of competitive politics, on 
understanding of the value of the 
Gandhian concept of Sarvodaya, of 
the insistence on purity of means 
and the effeci of moral force, must 
be instilled in our citizens Forty 
years after Independence, and in 
the generations that will follow, 
our citizens must, more than ever, 
be imbued with the flaming spirit 
of sacrifice, patriotism and nation¬ 
alism that blazed through our 
freedom struggle Oar educational 
system must provide such stimulus 
as one of its cardinal functions 
Failing in this, it would function 
without perspective oi higher 
(Continued on page 20} 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Proposed Dates 
of tbe Event 


May 9>June 4. 
1988 


May 18<20, 
1988 


June 8, 

1988 


My, 12-14 
1988 


September 24-28 
1988 


Oct->ber 27-29, 
1988 


Dec. 15-17. 
1988 


Title 


(M)pctne 


Name of tbe 

Organwng 

O^rcoMt 


Name the Onaob- 
iD| Secretary/Of^r 
to be cootabsd 


Summer Course id 
Analysis and Pro¬ 
bability 


Coafermtce on Recent 
Advances in Mathe¬ 
matical Techniques 
and Applications 


ShoTt-term Intensive 
Training ^c^ramroe 
on Abstracting & 
lodeaing 


laternaHooat Sympo- 
siaa OQ Recent Adras- 
ces in Male Repro. 

dacHoo 


Intcraatioiial Confer¬ 
ence OB Welding 
Technology in Dett- 
loping Conntries 


National Seminar on 
^tisiica in Medi¬ 
cine, Health and 
Nutrition. 


National Conference 
on fluid Mechanics 
and Fluid PoN^er 


Topics to be covered are 
probability Theory and 
Stochastic Processes. 
Fourier Analysis & 
Functional Analysis. 


Topics proposed to be 
discussed inctude Mathe^ 
rnaiical Physics. Mathe¬ 
matical Methods, Bio- 
nuid Dynamics, ^aos. 
Stability and Turbulence. 


To train the parti- 
cipanis in the appli¬ 
cation of abstracting 
and Indexing methods 
and construction of 
an indexing language 
tTbesaurus). 

The Symposiitm will 
focot OB Molecular 
Biok>gy of lohibio, 
Androceo Blodtng. 
Proteio Regolalioa 
of FM'tUlty, Peptides 
la Testb Fanctioa a»d 
Siert^iogrncau io Tesilt. 

To protide aa oppor- 
iBBity to seicsilsts aad 
techoologisis from 
dercloiMttg and adtao- 
erd coBRtries to share 
tbeir csperieacca la 
tbe area of Wetdiag 
Teebnoiogj. 


To discuss Data-Base 
and Analysts in Health 
and Nuiritioo—Present 
and Future. 


To provide a forum for 
exchange of informaiioB 
on loptet in flcid 
mechanics and dcaign, 
research and develop¬ 
ment activities io 
areas like power 
general ioD, aerodynamics, 
fluidics, biomecbaisics. 
etc. 


Indian Statistical 
iDflitute. Bangalore 
Centre. 


Dr. Y.S. Parmar InsM- 
lute of Mathematical 
Sciences. Shimla. 


National Institute of 
Small Industry Exten¬ 
sion Training, 
H>derabad. 


L'aJversily of Hyderabad 
in coHaboration *tiih ibr 
Indian Sncie!) of Andro- 
logy. 


t’aiversity of Roorkcc. 
Roorkre. 


[>eparimeol of Statis¬ 
tics National Institute 
of Nulriuoo. Hydera¬ 
bad. 


Harcourl Butler 
Technological 
Institute. 
Kanpur. 


T.S.S.R.K. Rao. 
In-char^. Summer 
School 1988. SU(- 
Math. Division. Indiito 
Sutisttcal lotuiuie. 
RA. College rp.O.) 
Bangalore 540 059 

Dr. J.R. Oupta. 
Organising Secretary. 
Dr. y.S. Parmar 
Institute of Maifae- 
maiical Sciences, 
Hainault, 

Shimla-171002 

Mrs. K. Subhashini. 
C.»ursc Director. 
NlSICT. ^'ouvufguda. 

H yde ra bad- 50004 5 


Prof. P.R.k Reddy. 
School nf I.'fc Scicacfv. 
I'liirtrsilj of Ilydrrs- 
bad. fijdrrahad 5<K}t54 


Prof. P C, 

Organising Sccfttary, 
Inumsitobjl < uafer. 
t-ncr on Wtldmg 
Iccbnolngy in Ik'veiop- 
tnq < iramrirv. 
OrpartaetH of Mrch. 

A lod. Kagg.. I'aurf- 
sliy of Roorkce. 
Roorkee-247oo7 

I'>r K. Viswcsuara 
R lO. ‘irgamiinp Scl-.-' 

tar>. Seminar 

on Sidtistifv in Medi¬ 
cine, Health and 
Nutruson. Depatimeni 
of Stativtic^., Nahonal 
Institute of Niuniion. 
Indian Council of 
Medical Research, 

Jamai Osmania. 
Hyderabad-SOO 007 

Dr, N.L. Kacbhara. 
Organising Secretary, 
)6(h National Con¬ 
ference on Fluid 
M^hanics and Fluid 
Poucr, Mechanical 
Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. Harcoun Butler 
Technological Insiitute. 
Kanpi)r-2^002 
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NBE& 
Mediol Education 

The Governing Body of the 
National Board of Easminnlions 
<NBE) has adviwd the Union 
GovEmtnent to designate the NBE 
AS the National Board of Medical 
Examinations This was diKlosed 
by Dr (Mrsi B K.. Mami. Execu¬ 
tive Director of the NBE. 

According to her. the prime 
objective of the NBE IS to raise the 
standard of postgraduate medical 
education so that tliese degrees are 
rcspecied by the public and em¬ 
ployers as comparable lo inlti- 

niiionai standards of professional 

evellence 

Set up in 1916. the NBE and the 

National Academy of Sciences 
loiiiib conducted postgraduate 
euminalions, till I'l'D.vhen the 
NllV' started conducting its own 
examinations The NBE conducts 
c'samin.itK'ns in .^9 disciplines at 14 
centres m the country The einph- 
.IMS IS on csa(.iatin.a the caiidi- 
dnes .ihtltty and practical ap- 
piic.nton tsf ihcvstetical knosslcdgc. 
Ihe c.amin.uiun process is meant 
(0 lind out boss tnuc'-i a sludeisl 
En.sus rather than sshai he does 
not knoss 

The NBC had granted recogni¬ 
tion to 59 medical institutions and 
hospitals by March, 19ST. For 
general practitioners the NBE 
conducts a postgraduate cx-injina- 
non in family medicine Three 
hospitals to Nepal have secured 
recognition from ihe NBE Hospi¬ 
tals in Afghamsun. Kuwait and 
Qatar have also sought recognition. 

IndUa Gandhi 
Memorial Lecture 

Prof. Yash Pal, Chairman of 
the University Grants Conitniasion, 
who delivered the third Indira 
Gandhi Memorial Lecture at the 


Cochin Univeraity of Science and 
Technology said, ‘the only way to 
break the endless cycle of foreign 
collaboration and delayed indigeoi- 
sation that is bogging Indian tech¬ 
nology is to telescope the processes 
of learning and doing " 

Prof, Yash Pal, made a strong 
plea that our scientists cross the 
most challenging of thresholds— 
the threshold of self confidence, 
and “do their own thing", even at 
the risk of reinventing the wheel. 

‘ It is good to reinvent the wheel’’, 
he said " Because even when you 
reinvent, you create”. Today, he 
said, technological developmenls 
arc coming loo thick and fast 
Knowledge doubles every seven 
years. There is no premium in being 
merely the first to invent something 
It IS more important to live with 
what we can do and to make teeh- 
oologV a vehicle of social change 

“The real world outside and 
the world of learning have to 
come together”, said Prof Yash 
Pal, and suggested that this is a 
concept totally compatible with 
our very Indian ideas about 
karma' being involved m doing 
something is more important than 
getting there. Unless we accept 
this sea change m our priorities 
and concentraic on indigenous 
creative activity, our scientists and 
technologists will merely remain 
“agents and louts of foreign tech¬ 
nology", he felt. 

UGC Assistance 
for Cochin UoiTcrsity 

The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has sanctioned Rs. 26,55 lakhs 
to the Cochin University of Science 
and Technology as part of the 
Departmental Research Support 
to the School of Marine Sciences. 
This was disclosed by Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Dr, Harsh K. Gupta recently. 


An assistance of Rs. 12.50 
lakhs has also been extended by 
the UGC for starting a Poit-M.Sc. 
course in Atmospheric Sciences 
under the Physical Oceanography 
and Meteorology division of the 
School of Marine Sciences. This 
course will be conducted in colla¬ 
boration with (he Departments of 
Computer Science and Mathematics 
& Statistics. 

The UGC has sanctioned a 
special assistance of Rs. 10 lakhs 
for the purchase of books and jour¬ 
nals during the VII Plan period. 

Also, the UGC has approved 
University's proposal for the const¬ 
ruction of one more hostel for lady 
students and has agreed to make 
available Rs 17 lakhs 

In addition. The Ministry of 
Human Resource Development has 
also sanctioned Rs. 10 lakhs for 
modernising the laboratories of 
the Ship Technology Depanment 
of the University, This assistance 
IS ID addition to a sum of Rs. 10 
lakhs sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of Ifldia for the same purpose. 

Japanese Language Prizes 
for JNU Students 

Five out of seven prizes in the 
9th lapanese Language Speech 
Contest have been bagged by the 
students of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Universitl. The Contest was 
organised by the Mombusho Scho¬ 
lars Association of India (MOSAI) 
iu collaboration with Japan Foun¬ 
dation on the occasion of Japan 
Festival in India, According to an 
announcement by MOSAI, all the 
three prizes of the Junior Group 
were won by Deepshikha Bam mi, 
Sunita Batra and Shravan Vashtsth 
and the first prize in Senior Group 
went to Mr. Samir—all from JNU. 

IS 
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Workshop on 
Homan Developmnt 
& Family Studies 

The Depanment u! Child Deve¬ 
lopment of the M.S. University of 
Baroda proposes to organise a 
summer workshop on “Demysti¬ 
fying research in human develop¬ 
ment and family studies" from 
May 16th-30th, 1988. The objec¬ 
tives of the workshop are :(1) to 
enable young research scholars in 
Human Development and Family 
Studies to develop competence in 
preparing sound research pro¬ 
posals; (2) to provide young scho¬ 
lars guidance in selecting rnearch 
topics of social relevance and to 
also provide systematic feedback 
and subject matter experience and 
consultation help to young scho¬ 
lars in developing research pro¬ 
posals; and |3) to strengthen the 
research in spedfic areas of Human 
Development and Family Studies 
in terms of conceptual framework, 
methodology, and statistical ana¬ 
lysis, as these have been repeatedly 
observed to be weak in our survey 
of Indian researches in this area of 
study. 

The workshop will be inaugu¬ 
rated by Professor A.K. Jalaludin. 
Joint Director. NCERT, New 
Delhi. Dr. Kamaliniben Bhansali, 
Vice-Chancellor, SNDT Women's 
University will preside. Over 30 
participants from different pats of 
the country are expected to attend 
the workshop. 

Prof. V'iswamitra 
Presented Birla Award 

The R.D. Birla award for medi¬ 
cal research has been presented to 
Prof. M.A. Viswamilra, Chairman, 
Department of Physics, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore for 
his Work in Molecular Biolt^y. Dr. 
Viswamitra has made a major 
breakthrough in developing sequ¬ 
ence fpeci& anti-cancer drugs. 


A pioneer in cryttallogrs{diy in 
India, Prof. Viswamitra was the 
first to crystalite deoxyietranucleo- 
tide, leading to the discovery of a 
sequence-dependent fine structure 
in ONA helical fragments. He is 
also credited with doing X-ray 
studies on the molecular structures 
of several key intermediates in 
metabolic processes uf the cell. 

Instituted by the Rameshwardas 
Birla Smarak Kosh the award con¬ 
sists of Rs. one lakh besides a 
memento and a citation. The Kosh 
was established in 1979 under the 
aegis of the Bombay Hospital Trust 
to a<d students and researchers in 
the medical field. 

Khalsa College Seeks 

Residential Varsity Status 

The Khalsa College, Amritsar 
celebrated its 96lh foundation day 
recently. Speaking on the occasion 
Mr. Gurbax Singh Shergill, the 
Principal of the College, 
sought residential university 
status for the College He 
referred to the need of establishing 
a permanent fund for the upkeep 
and maintenance of the College 
building and said it was obligatory 


The U.S, Government has 
awarded research grants totalling 
Rs. 76 lakhs to the agricultural 
universities in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar and Maharashtra for taking 
up agro-industrial lesearcli and 
development projects. 

The Rs. 827.400 grant to the 
Andhra Pradesh Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad, for a three-year 
period would help study food pre- 
servarion problems. 


for old students the world over to 
contribute to the fund. 

The College proposes to start an 
“Institulion of Agricultural Studies 
and Research" besides introducing 
new post-gradual ion classes in 
subjects ranging from food techno¬ 
logy to computers. 

On the occasion. 17-siudenls. 
now occupying high positions 
in society were honoured. 
They included Maj. Gen. 
Trilok Singh. Chief of an 
Army Corps, Secretary. Health. S.S. 
Boparai. Deputy Commissioner 
Sarabjii Singh and Mr G R. Sethi, 
a journalist besides others 

Research Scientists 
Awards 1987 

The University Grams Com¬ 
mission ha.v announced the seier- 
lion of 113 candidates for the 
award of Research Scicniisis posi¬ 
tions under categories -k. B. and C. 
corresponding to the grade of 
Lecturer. Reader and Professor in 
unlveiiltlcs. In difTerent disciplines. 
These positions have been created 
by the LCiC with a view i.-going 
a deliberate impetus iri full time 
research in universities 


The Rajendra Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. Pusa, Samastipur would get 
a three-year grant of Rs. 601,330 to 
develop a safe disposal system of 
urban and industrial organic wastes. 

The College of Agricultural 
Technology, under the Marath- 
wada Agricultural University. Par- 
bhani. has been given a five-year 
gram of Rs-ll.fO lakhs to devise 
new sources of low-c(»t industrial 


News from Agril. Varsities 

us Assistance for Agrl Varsities 
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gums which can be used as adhesi¬ 
ves in industrial processes and pro¬ 
ducts. 


HAU Kisan Mela 

A 2-day Annual Farm Fair of 
Haryana Agricultural University 
was recently held at the research 
farm of the University. Thousands 
of farmers from Haryana and 
adjoining stales participated in the 
Mela During this period the visit¬ 
ing farmers were taken on guided 
visit of the research farm by the 
scientists where they were shown 
the bumper standing crops like 
wheat, barley, gram, rape-seed, 
mustard, barseem and sugarcane 
raised with the latest scientific tech¬ 
niques They were apprised of the 
latest methods of sowing, hoeing, 
seed treatment, soil reclamation, 
judicious Use of water and fertilirers. 
piant protection measures prope-r 
h.mdiinp of farm machinery and 
implements etc , of different Kharif 
crops. I hey were also apprised of 
the techniques of inter-cropping 
conserving soii moisture, dryland 
farming, cle. An ,\cro Industrial 
1 xhibition was also organised on 
the ote.ision in which farm niichi- 
ner> and implci'.cnls, inscelicidc- 
pesirciiics. and other farm use 
material were displayed 

Product DcveloproenI 
from Bivalve .Meat 

The Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research (ICAR) has sanc¬ 
tioned a research project entitled 
'Product development from bivalve 
meat—micro-biological and bio¬ 
chemical assessment of their keep¬ 
ing quality' to the Department of 
Fish Processing Technology of the 
Kerala Agricultural University with 
a financial outlay of Rs. 3,26,600. 
The project to be completed within 
three years under the leadership of 
Mr. D.D. Namboodiri, aims at 
developing edible products from 


bivalve meat and fining biochemi¬ 
cal and microbiological standards 
for such products. 

Ethopian Scientists 
Visit HAU 

A high level Ethopian delega¬ 
tion led by Dr. Asfoaw Zelleke, 
Academic Vice-President. Alemeya 
University of Agriculture, visited 
the Haryana Agricultural University 
recently. The Ethopian scientists 
visited the experimental farm of 
H A.U. and also saw researches in 


Animal Breeding, Horticulture, 
Farm Forestry and Veterinary Sci¬ 
ence. The visiting scientists said 
that they would like their univer¬ 
sity, established in 1985, to be deve¬ 
loped on the pattern of Haryana 
Agricultural Universty, as it bad 
an excellent system of transfer of 
technology and remarkable 
infrastructure for teaching, 
research and extension. The 
delegation also held discussions 
with the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Har 
Swamp Singh and senior members 
of the Faculty of the University. 



from Abroad 


Traioing for Agricultural Development 


Tlie Food Production and Rural 
Development (f PKD) Division of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
London has issued a revised edition 
of Training for Agricuhurul Deve- 
loimivm : A Directory of Common- 
wealth Resources. The main pur¬ 
pose of the directory is to help 
piouiole collaboration between 
commonwealth countries through 
the use of each other's facilities to 
(rain the specialist manpower 
required for the economic and 
social development in the field of 
agricultural and rural development. 
Only the institutions providing 
training programmes in (be field of 


agriculture, veterinary medicine, 
horticulture, freshwater fisheries 
and aquaculture, food science, 
forestry, biological sciences and 
relevant ancillary disciplines are 
listed. The courses include s 

— training programmes for 
extension workers and pea¬ 
sant farmers in the public 
and private sectors; 

— training programmes for 
post-secondar y education 
leading to certificates and 
diplomas or other awards 
which in some countries are 


WORDS OF WISDOM 

“How Kv choose to look at the world makes suck a big differ¬ 
ence, really it does. If wc took at it through timid eyes, it's a 
frightening world. If we look at it darkly, we find nothing but gloom. 
If we look al it cynically, we're never at a loss for things to criiicise. 
IVe can be against ihe world or we can be for it. And when we're 
for it, it can be a wonderful place. No! every minute, of course, or 
even every day, but certainly most of the most.'' 

(From Graham Porter's, "A Harem in the House") 
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^vided by ocm-Univenity 
institutions; 

— general education pro¬ 
grammes, e.g. first degrees, 
which embrace many discip¬ 
lines; 

— higher degree programmes 
(Master's and Pb.D.) in 
specialized fields which in 
some countries have research 
institutions associated with 
them for the purpose of 
providing facilities for Ph.D. 
courses; 

— short training / workshop 
programmes mostly for 
higher levd management and 
policy makers. 

In addition to the institutions 
in different commonwealth coun¬ 
tries and the courses offered by 
them, the Directory also gives 
details about international institu¬ 
tions and organisations which pro¬ 
vide training programmes and 
sponsorship to member countries. 

Further details may be bad from 
The Director, Food Production & 
Rural Development, Commonwealth 
Secretariat Division, Marlborough 
House, Pan Mall, London SWIY 
3HX. 

Two-Crop Farraiog 

Australian scientists are resear- 
diing a fanning system which 
allows two crops to be grown simul¬ 
taneously on the same plot. One 
has the potential to save the farmer 
money which is now spent on 
nitrogtm fertilisers, the other pro- 
vides growers rnth a conventional 
source of cash return. 

The farming 0 stem known as 
alley cropping, invotvea the planting 
of a cereal crop sutdi as maize or 
stM'ghuffl between alleys of a legume 


crop (called leucaena), which 
collects nitrogen flora the air and 
transfers it into the soil in large 
quantities. It involves the timely 
pruning of the fast-growing legume 
throughout the growth cycle of the 
cereal crop with the farmer leaving 
the cuttings in the paddock to de¬ 
compose, and to mulch and feed 
the complimentary crop. The 
mulch enhances the fertility of the 
soil by releasing extra nitrogen, 
improving crop productivity and at 
the same time reducing soil erosion. 

Savings of between 40 kg. and 
80 kg. (98.8 1b and 197.61b) of 
nitrogen fertiliser per hectare have 
been recorded. 

The work is being done at 
Griffith University in Brisbane. 
Queensland, and also at the Com¬ 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation's (CSIRO) 
division of tropical crops and 
pastures, also based in Brisbane. 


One of the scientists involved 
in the research at Griffith Univer¬ 
sity is Mr. Xu Zhi-Hong, from the 
Institute of Soil Science at the 
Academia Sinica in Nanjing, China. 
Mr. Xu, who is working for a 
PhD degree while in Queensland, 
said the alley cropping system of 
farming was likely to be most 
effective in tropical and sub-tropi¬ 
cal climales. 


We Congratulate. 

(1) Dr. K M. Marimothu who has 
been appointed as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bharathiar 
Univetaily, Coinbslore. 

(2) Dr. .S. Muiho Kaauran who 
has been appointed as Vice- 
Cbancrllor of the Bharatbi- 
dasan I'Divcrsity, Tiruchlra- 
palli. 


With Best Compliments 
From : 


Phone No.: 228 38 76 



L I T R I C O 

1/7218, Shivaji Park 
Shahdara, DEU11.110032 

Suppliers of Back-Volumes of Journals, Serial Publications 
and Scientific and Technical Books. 
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Book Review 

Very Readable & Instructive 


Mital^ K>V. History of tho ThonosoD College of Coginccriog 
(1847-1949). Roorkee, University of Roorkee 1986. p.2g5. 


Prof K V MilaJ deserves all the 
kudos for having attempted to write 
ihc history of the Thomason College 
of Engineering which flowered into 
Ihc E'nivcrsily of Roorkee on 25 
November. 1949, exactly 102 years 
after ns establishment as an institu¬ 
tion for Ihc education of civil engi¬ 
neers 10 meet the requirements of 
the Grvernment f< r sursejs roads 
bridges, railwass, irrigation works 
application of water power, navi¬ 
gation etc ob}eciivts for which it 
Has ‘ impossible to pro\ide Euro¬ 
pean engineering stifl" AltfiougA 
ihc emphasis in the beginning was 
on raising a body of civil engineers 
from amongst the Indians, the 
shape of the College that emerged 
became somewhat different and 
more comprehensive Three depart¬ 
ments were opened The first 
Department was to train sub assis¬ 
tant civil engineers, and was open 
to both Indians and Europeans. 
The second wav open only to Euro¬ 
pean non commissioned officers 
and soldiers and trained them as 
overseers The third was exclusive¬ 
ly meant for Indians and provided 
instruction in surveying levelling 
and drawing through the medium 
of Urdu 

The important feature of the 
college was its totally residential 
character. The students could thus 
be kept under the college discipline 
all the 24 hours, and not only their 
curricular but also extra curricular 
activities could be programmed 
This gave the Roorkee College, 
from its inception and all through 


the century of its existence, a uni¬ 
que opportunity to build and main¬ 
tain traditions of discipline and 
emotional involvement so charac¬ 
teristic of It 

As Lt Governor of the erstwhife 
North Western Provinces, James 
Thomason (1804-1853) was pri¬ 
marily responsible for the estahh- 
shment of the college and it Was 
but appropriate that the college 
was named after him after his 
death in 1853 The E G Was 
xr.tw8.’-.VaJai,y j.hoad svf ivts Awsver 
praciical in outlook as regards the 
concept of education fit for the 
cducands of the college He wrote 
in one of his despatches “Educa¬ 
tion does not consist in mere boi>k 
learning, which will pass off to 
advantage in a set e<amination Jt 
consists also in the habits of indus¬ 
try method, observation and prac¬ 
tical skill which can be best acquw- 


ed amongst such works as those 
exist at Roorkee ” Thus an im¬ 
portant feature of the methodology 
of teaching which the Roorkee 
College developed was lovolvement 
in local needs and full use of loca¬ 
lly available facilities In the pro¬ 
cess, the college developed the 
practice of bolding monthly tests m 
topic under study according to a 
strict schedule laid out in the 
College Almanac which was a date- 
wise schedule of work for the year 
Marks in these tests were given 
25% weightage in the flnal results 
and were added proportionately to 
the marks obtained in the annual 
examination To ensure that with¬ 
in the limits tested by his paper 
the pupil had gained a fair know¬ 
ledge, It was required of the unsuc¬ 
cessful examinee that he works out 
the paper fully and accurately after 
further instruction and study. In 
the field of Applied Mechanics 
particularly, it was sought to ensure 
that the theoretical instruction of 
of basic principles was balanced 
with the practical knowledge of the 
engineering art 

In addition to academic inputs, 
due importance was attached to the 
provision of facilities for intellec¬ 
tual relaxation and outdoor healthy 
physical recreation to students and 


EMBASSY OF THF: REPUBLIC OF IRAQ 
new DELHI 

Vacancies in ibe Uoitt-rjilf of Mosul, Mosnl-Iraq 

corrigendum 

Qualification required for ARCHITECTURE 
vacancies published on page 24 of University News 
daled March 7, 1988, may kindly be read as Ph. D. 
instead of M. Arch. 
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ihe fotleriog irf games sod sports, 
u SB essential ingredient of the 
students’ education and the social 
life on the campus. Thus while 
the '‘native" students were requir¬ 
ed to undergo physical training 
with a view to developing ‘‘a capa¬ 
city for personal exertion", the 
soldier-students were expected to 
make, by their, own labour, a gar¬ 
den in the area adjoining their 
barracks, to furnish an agreeable 
object of interest to the students, 
to supply the barracks with fresh 
vegetables and to improve the 
general appearance of that part of 
the college ground." 

It is pertinent to note here that 
this very commendable symbiotic 
relationship with ground reality 
which the college maintained ema¬ 
nated from its intimate connection 
with the military. As observed by 
the learned author, all its principals 
initially were military engineers: 
much of its senior and middle level 
staff used to be drawn from the 
army; about half its students pass¬ 
ing through the upper subordinate 
class (till 1893) weie soldiers and 
about a third through the engineer 
class (tilMS74) were soldiers. The 
general thinking, the pattern of 
social life, the concept of discipline, 
all these were permeated by the 
military outlook. While it influenc¬ 
ed the growth of a practical, down- 
to-earth methodology of education, 
it tended to generate strains and 
disharmony in the social relation¬ 
ship. To quote the author, "There 
was an almost impenetrable social 
barrier between the 3 classes. 
Students of one class did not mix 
or fraternize with those of the 
other. The engineer class students 
wi^e supposed to maintain an alti¬ 
tude of dignified superiority to¬ 
wards the other 2 classes, while the 
latter were expected to behave with 
doe respect in the presnnce of the 
former.” 

Though the division of the engi¬ 
neer class into the Indian and 


English sections was formally aboli¬ 
shed in 189S, the distinction bet¬ 
ween the Indians and the Anglo- 
Indians on the social plane conti¬ 
nued. The Engineer Mess remained 
exclusively Aoglo-Indian. While 
the Anglo-Indians lived in bunga¬ 
lows, the Indians were accommo¬ 
dated in a barrack. D.f). Jaini 
(1920 batch) recalls that the rooms 
(for Indians) used to be unfurnish¬ 
ed. and students were required to 
make their own arrangements .. 
For European and Anglo-Indian 
students, a separate building con¬ 
sisting of furnished single-seated 
rooms was provided. As reminis, 
ced by K N. Kathpalia, a litile 
'satyagraha' was needed to give the 
policy of segregation .-i final push 
over. What form this ‘saiyagntha’ 
I.-Hik may best be left for the curi¬ 
ous reader to discover from the 
very readable and instructive lest, 
so painstakingly put together by a 
devoted and emotionally-involved 
scholar. 

Amongst the eminent practical 
engineers produced by the Roor- 


kee College, may be mentioned the 
names of Kunwar Sain, A.C. 
Mitra, P.L. Verma, G. Pande, L.P. 
Bhrgava, Karnail Singh, Yadav 
Mohan, H.P. Sinha. D C. Baijal, 
M.R. Chopra, who earned interna¬ 
tional repute as experts in their 
various fields and brought glory to 
their alma mater, which however, 
‘‘stayed only as an efficient profes¬ 
sional training school." As obser¬ 
ved by Prof, Mital, it did not 
become a centre of engineering 
research and learning Its ambi¬ 
tion of becoming a beacon of en¬ 
gineering knowicvigc remained 
unfufillcd. 

This came to be fullillcd on 25 
November 1949, when curtain fell 
on the Thomason College and a 
new era in its history began with 
the inauguration of the t'niversiiy 
of Roorkee, 

The 40lli anniversary of ilic 
University is round the corner, and 
it is an appropriate momenl to 
assess its achievements and failures 
Doubly so, when the nation is 
engaged in the exercise of finding 
new paths in the he! ' of human 
resource development. 

- G H K Hooja 

Farmer t'l. r-Cf/jr-.. I'A-r, </. 'itKtiL 
Knnvr! h./f.o,; .5, Ahtil 

FitZijl f'ruii ncjfi-l tu(HU 


EDIK ATION AND SOf lAL CMANGK 


(Continued from page 


national purpose and, in fact, may- 
cause great harm in place of great 
good 

Sardar Patel said; ‘ Everyone 
admits that the educational system 
is deficient and outmoded. .A 

reroIntisMi is badly wanted in this 
field". And Bapu writing in the 
‘Harijan’said ; ‘ I would rcroln- 
tioaisc college cdncalion and rrinte 
h to national aecessifics ..'The aim 
ofUnisersily edocalioa sboald be 
10 tom obI Irae senrants of the 
people who live and die for the 
coontry's freedom”. 

Sardar Paid University. I 
believe, is doing very salutary work 
in this respect. Established on the 
birth anniversary of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar is making a valuable contri¬ 
bution to accelerate the process of 


rural rcecncrali.m by applu ition of 
modern arts, science .ind techno¬ 
logy to rur.al requireniinls. Tlic 
University is aisii slriving, with 
success, to nurture the growth ol 
appropriate individual. siKial and 
national atiiluJcs amongst all 
students thai pass its poruls 

The thoughts in the great spiri¬ 
tual leader Narsi Mchla'.s ethereal 
poem should ever be m our niinjs 
—ns they were m Bapu’s : 

'laiirg T!r nt ^ yrrfq 

tr <ft» TTTf tiTvr r, 

gr I* ftt fi)^, 

*14 srPgqpt *f sn^ 4 i' 
It is this philosophy of under¬ 
standing. humanism, compassion 
and service that I feel, must ins¬ 
pire the citizens of modem India. 
1 trust, it would light your p^h in 
the years and decades to come, f ] 
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AltJ Library & i^ocmnentaiion Serried 

Ooe of the imporuat Aincttont of the AuocUtioo of Indian Univerntiet it to act as a clcannt 
house of information on iu'gbcr education in the country. Towards this end the AlU Library it 
engaged in cotlecUon building and developing instruments for the dissemination ot research 
information. Over the years a valuable collection of books and documents on diSerent aspects of 
higher education hat been acquired. 

The Library has also developed Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations as an effective tool 
In the dissemination of research infonnation. Retrospective bibliographies covering the period 
1857-1970 and 1970-75 were the first to appear. Effective 1975, however, the bibliography is issued 
attoually in two volumes. Ooe volume deals with Natural and Applied Sciences while the other 
records doctoral degrees awarded in Social Sciences and the Humanities. In addition to the normal 
bibliographical details like the name of the Research Scholar, the title of the thesis, years of registra¬ 
tion for and award of the degree, and the name of the University accepiing the thesis lor award 
of a doctoral degree, the bibliography also gives name and complete address of the supervising 
teacher and an availability note that seeks to inform whether a cepy of the dissertation is available 
for consultation and use in the University Library/Department ot Registrar's Office. 

The columns ‘Theses of the Month' and ‘Research in Progress' are intended to cut out the 
lime lag between the receipt of information and its inclusion in bibliography. Such Universities 
as are not sending us regular information in respect of Doctoral Theses accepted and research 
scholars enrolled are welcome to make uae of these coiumru. 

The Library is open from 9IX) a.m. to 5.10 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


^ CU^ENT OOCUMENTATIOR 


A List of Select articles culled from periodicals received in the AID Library during March, 1988 


EDUCATIONAL PfllLOSOPIfY 

B*r4fvl R^b:ri Ftedct lA J imc' Cmuld aoU Ihc iransf»'r> 
m I'um of moral ciJj uSion Bnltth J. EJnt SiuJiti 35<3), 
195)7, 2t3-47 

[iicinvh, Thco riitt pticr'cn'% ulucaiional philosophy 
and Its inipofUDs-i lo’ iht picscnt FJytatton (36), 1987, 
109 .;: 

Id ’cr Msrloi^ rtivhini.* Ph»losi>phy of cdukation 
rhe nin Q 39(3), 1987. 9-11 

Th it^hcr. Adrian learning lo bC(.omc persons * Three 
ippro iwhcs examined BrUlah J EJhI Stmdira 35(3). 1987^ 
:48-59 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Waxhmgfon, Suxhaitt and Ra&iogi, MuLu Ram. lntro>cr' 
Mon exiravmioo and lotellcciuai performance Indian Ednt 
fiev. 22.3). 1987, 149-54. 

educational sociology 

Abcdi, Jamil and Bcnkin, Fllcn, The effects of itudeots* 
academic, ffnanciai and demographic variables on time to (he 
doctorate. Res. ffr. Edn. 27(1). 1987, 3.14. 

Arora, OL AccutCurating role of educatloa. Tke Edn Q 
39(3), 1987s 3-5. 
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Srivti«iava. P.N rduc.iic people to eradicate poverty* 
Yojana 32 (1 & 2), 1988 29-31, 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Cbaubao. C.P.S bducational challenges of 2001 A D : 
Compicxiitcs and dilemmas The Edn Q 39(3), 1987, 6-8. 

Gupta. C P. Towards a new education system The Edn. Q. 
39(3). 1987. 14 20 

Morrell. Louis R. Strategic planning for colleges and 
uoivertJtiCA. Caif. Bd. Rev. (140), 1986, 2i-3, 36. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Astin Alexander W Competition or cooperation ? 
Teaching icamwork as a basic skill. Change 19(5), 1987, 
12-19. 

Perry, Pauline. Accountability and inspection in higher 
education. Hr. Edn C?. 41(4), 1987, 344-53. 

Reynolds, Philip. Decision-making in a contracting 
university The case of the University of Lancaster, 1979- 
1985. Af/nenn. 25(4), 1987, 397-422. 

Wright, Tony. An experiment in staff development at a 
distance Open Learning 3(1), 1988, 3-12 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

Pandey, Saroj Teacher morale in relation to certain 
demographic variables. Prog. Edn. LXII (3). 1987,66-70. 
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EbUCATlONAL RESEAKCtl 


l^CAtlONAL JOtRNAUSKt 


Negi J.S. Sample size for (be research activities. 

Bdn. LXll C7J. im. 166-8. 

EVALUATION 

JohosoDi Jocelyn J. and Knight. Kim H. Collie level 
examination prt^ram scores as predictors of grade point aver¬ 
age. Ednt, Psy. Mea^emeat 47(4), 1987, 1031-36. 

Kane, Michael T. On the use of IRT models with judge¬ 
mental standard setting procedures. /. EJnL Meoaurtmemt 
24(4), 1987, 335-45. 

Krus. David J. aod Helmstadter, Gerald C The relation¬ 
ship between correlational aod internal consistency notions of 
test reliability. Edni. Piy. /Utasufesmat 47(4). 1987, 911-15. 

PiMai, J.K. Appraisal of teacher ^ectivenesa. New From- 
tiers Eda. 17(4), 1987. 57-64. 

Resnick, Daniel P. and Qoutden Marc. Assessment, curri- 
cnlnm and extension : A faiitorical perspective. New Dirtc- 
tioas Hr. Eda. (59). 1987, 77-88. 

Shannon, Gregory A and Cliver, Barbara A. An appli- 
cadoD of item response theory in the comparison of four con¬ 
ventional item discrimination indices for criterion-referenced 
tests. /. Edtd. Measurememt 24(4). 1987, 347-56. 

Wood, Robert E. and Locke, Edwin A. The relation of 
self-efficiency and grade goals to academic performance. 
Edat, Fsy. Measurement 47{4). 1987. 1013-24. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

James, Estelle and Benjamin, Gail. Educational distri¬ 
bution and income redistribution through education in Japan. 
/. Humaa Resources 02(4), 1987, 469-89. 

Sailabala Debi. Private rate of return to higher education 
in Orissa, Indian Ednt. Rev. 22(3), 1987, 65-77. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

fChollar, K K. Vocatiooalisation of education. The Eda, 
Q. 39.3), 1987. 21-88 


Joshi, R.S. Qualities and skills needed by writers/repor¬ 
ters on education. Prog. Eda. LXII (7), 1988, 163*5. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Meueler, Erhard. The art of going along with people —a 
study in adult education. Edtmaiha (36), 1^7,60-74. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Aach. David aod Smith, Rosemary. Management educa- 
liop: Another wjy forward ? Open Learning 3(1). 1988, 23-8. 

Enckevort, Ger van and Leibbrandt. Gottfried. The Open 
University of (he Neiberlaods, Open Learning 3(1), 1988, 
18-22. 

Fames. Nick, Open university community education: 
Emancipation or domestication ? Open Learning 198K, 
35-40. 

Lane. Andrew and Qihcrs. Open learning down on the 
farm. Open Learning 3(1), 1988, 29-34. 

Markowitz, Harold Jr. Financial decision making~-cal- 
culating the co«t« of distance education. Oistaace Edn.m). 
1987.147-61. 

MuJenga, Freda M. Distance education at the University 
of ?umbia. Open Learmmg 2(3), 1987. 39 40. 

Naidu. Som. F.icully involvement in invtructjonal matcrMh 
development for distance study at the University of (be 
Pacthc. Dmance EJn HO 1987^ 176 89. 

Sahoo. P.K. and Bhat, V.D. Siudcnis* attiitule loward^ 
correspondence system of education. J. Indian Edn. 13(2), 
1987. 28-33. 

Woodtey, AIjd. Groduation and beyond. Open Leamim 
3(1). 1988. 13-17. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COU-VTRY STUDIES 

Moodie. Graeme C Le Roj evt Mort, Vise Ic Quoi ? Cri- 
ham and the death of the UGC. Hr. Edn. G- 41(4), 
329*43. 

Pereira. NicoUu. New cduvational Ircndv in Goa. .NVh 
Frantiers in Edn. 17(4), I9S7. 46-56, 
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A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian UnIverslUes. 


BIOLOGICAL SOENCES 
Fmrhrmimfnlal Sclcaees 

1, VeolmUnaraynoa Reddy, J. Chemieai reactions reiatiag 
to fiaorosis: Eiadii^ tmd deftaoridation studies. Madras. 

BIfttogy 

1. Asbok Kumar. Moleeuiar eompositlan and dynamies of 
tight karresting aateana fnycobilisome) iu eyaaobacterinm 
SpMiaa plateaus. JNU. [H, A.K. Varroa. 

n 


2. Chaturvcdi, Shobha. A study of the role of peroxidase 
In eadoeriae hormmial reguhtioa. Devi Ahilya, Dr. M,M. 
Laloraya. 

3. Khan, Muz^affar Ahmed. Studies oa ribulose I.S^btspho- 
sphatt carboxylase from tritieale. JNU. Dr. K.C, Upadhyaya. 

4. Mohammad Nebal. Ehekemieal ehaages In red blood 
eeih treated with insfUin and thyroid horatmus. JNU. Prof- 
(Mrs) Nijnsa Zaheer Baquer. 

5* Worrier, Radhika, Regulaiitm of macr<mok 4 ul» synthesis 
and related processes in bacteria. Madurai. 
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Morlfw Btetoiy 

1 Mabobia. Oopa) Prasad. Studies on the Indian elehtids. 
CUST. Df.K.C. George. 

2 Sarasu. T N. lareal biohey of the spiny lobsters of the 
genus Panullrus, CUST. Dr. M.l. George. 

3 . Unoiktlshoan, V.P. Texture, mlaeratpgy and provenanee 
iff the beach staids of South Kerala. CUST. Dr. Y.L. Dora. 

Blopbys^®* 

j. vyai, RaUnkumar MangiUl Biophysical and biockemi- 
cal studies on the mechanism of action of gossypol acetic acid : 

A male antifertUUy agent. Panjab. 

1. AlUdi, SrlUlha. Plasma Upid lowering effect of wheat 
protein in the diet compared with casein and soy protein Isolate. 

Madra'i- 

2. DbayjkanJ. J Regulation of alkaline phosphatase tn 
mammaUan tissues Madras. 

3 Uit 1 , A. Studies on topical application of B-ammoprO' 
pionitrile on polivinyl alcohol sponge Induced granulomas In rats. 
M idras. 

4. Sckhif. Sfudics on genetically blocked 
mu/aa'J a* on approach to the problem of biosynihais mvcoba* 

^y xu'fttlii, CaKutM. 

5 Naltni, S Studies cm the effect of cereal demed proteins 
in the diet on tissue hpidx and membrant composition in relation 
10 the plasma hplJ profile Madras. 

6 Ramanuj »m, K S. IJpId and glVi-o protein changes tn 
ehfonti alcohol intoxication, coniroltrd by 'SKV ' iherap) M idrj« 

7 Rangirajvi, M. DuKhemical studies on expertmental 
i/ro/i.'Aiorii Madri<t. 

8 Rceai Gilbirt. C. Studies on plasma and tissue Upid 
ehanges with dietary substitunan of anirms! and protem with 
rifcrcnct to ticc protein. M.tdra^ 

9 Stv.srtandham, M Studies on radioimmuno localization 
of gallium r ,7 In dahon's lymphoma Madras 

Yadavalti, VeakaCa Subfahfnany.im Studies on treat- 
ment of strong iniustria! wastes ustng anaerobic contract fitter 
Madras. 

Mlcroblolr^ 

1 Kruhnamurthy, Rajkumar. The study of mycotoxins 
from contamiaated food in clinical coses of infantile ii*er diseases 
and an experimental ref. Madras 

2. Moset. L George. A study on the epidemiology, dia- 
.gnostic procedures, humoral responses mid experimental infection 

of human giardiaais Madras. 

3. Parija, Subhash Chandra. Immu/tohgy of parasitic 
tnfeetUms with partkuiar reference to serodiagnosis of <WK»eWc 
User abscess at ^inwy health centre terel* Madras 


4. Raghuratnan. R. On some aspecte of genital candidiasis, 
Madras. 

Botany 

1 Anjaiah, N. Effects of salinity on osmoregulator solutes 
in Atrlplex griffilhti Mog. Bhavnagar. Dr. A J Joshi. 

1. Biswas, Subrata. Physiological studies of some edible 
gill fungi. Calcutta 

3. Dangar, Tushar Kanli Studies on plant hormones in 
relation to aitrogen fixation in root nodules of some leguminous 
plants and in culture of the rnlerosymbionts. Burdwao. Prof. 
Pritisadbao Basu 

4 Gaoesan, T. Kffect of systematic fungicides on soil 
mlcrsdtiologlcal and chemical nature Madras. 

5. Garg, Jolly, Studies on growth and physiology of some 
latex yielding plants, Ra lasthao Prof. Dalbir Singh. 

6. Gowthaman, S Diatom fioro of the surface layers of 
sediments from the Indian Ocean Region. Madras. 

7 iafTar Hussain. A. Sttrogen use efficiency of ACz {rUe) 
and ACi {sorghum) plants. Madras. 

8 iaialu Jdin Shanff, D. Studies on the retina and retinomotor 
responses in fresh-water teivost, Tiiopia mossambiea. Madras. 

9. Jayapa) Gowdu, B Studies on some biological aspects 
of fungal associates on groundnut rust, Puccimaarochidis Speg. 
Madras 

10. lojita Dcvi. RajkQoian Orchids from Manipur . A 
study of 1^0 iQxa Manipur Dr, J. Ghatak. 

11 . Mailesbam, C Palaeobotanieol and palynologleal study 

of some tertiary deposits in the East Coast of South India. 
Osmanu. 

12. Mas/latnoncy, P Toconomi, anatomy and palyno/ogy 
of South Indian Plcus. Madras. 

13 Menon, Hema Dinifrogen fixation and ammonia 
asssmilaiion in some diazotrophie bacteria. Madras. 

14. Muraliknsbna, K. Effect of fungal extracts, plant 
products and chemicals m root meristems of Allium cepa L. 
Osmania 

15. Nag) Reddy. G Studies on ammonia assimilation and 
its regulation in a eyanobacicrium, Gloeothecale Sp, Madras. 

16 Rabman, Sanjida. Laboratory cultivation and nutrition 
of myxomycetses : Associations with bacteria. Madras. 

17. Rangaswamy, M. Embryology of the faadly ammtmt- 
ihaceae Madras. 

18. Sinha. Subodh Chandra. Etknobotanical study of 
Manipur. Manipur. Dr, D.B. Deb. 
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Affioiilwe 

I. Bedi, Charanjit. Cf^efics of gu^ity of rniMgbeaM aiJ 
Until. PAU. 

1. Choadhary, Shiv Nandan. Studies on infiueate of 
pyrite-enriched organic wastes and pyrites on iron and sulphur 
nutrition on crops. Rajendra AgrI. 

3. Ghoivc. Shrihari Ganpat. Studies on effects of irrigatitm 
scheduling along with use of antitranspir^t and mulching under 
grade terels of nitrogen and phosphate on growth, yield and 
quality of summer gfowndnut, Araehis hypogaeo L. sariety 
F.S.B. 7-2. MP AgrI. Dr. B.V. Mobile. 

4. Raman, K. Studies on host plan' interactions in the 
dusky cotton lutg, Oxyearenus laetus Kirby Unseeta Ifemiptera: 
Lygaeidae\. Madras. 

5. Vijayan Naif, N. BiomaterlaUnrestigationsin Saccharum 
officinarum L. Madras. 

Zoology 

J. Amaldoss. G. StrMtura! tMa/ri/.T of the mate repro- 
ductUe tracts of Spodopicra litura fa^rlV/l/f and ffgliothts 
armigere /fjiM and the role of their secretion in sperm acti- 
vatit/u and migration. Madra.«. 

2. Chakrapany. S. Studies on marine invrrtebrates, 
Sevph.^medusae of the Indian and adjoining icas. Madras. 

J Chaudha'y. Bhagwat Siogh. Host of preference and 
mantigement of CaiiosediTuchus chinensis Linn, bv tome non^ 
toxic substances. Durgawati. Df. R.R. Rawjit and Dr. S-C. 
Paihak. 

4. Ds, Rina Eeo^toxieoiogy of Itwge bandicoot rat, Bondi- 
cota indica Bechttein i Rodentia : .hfueidacK Calculla. 

5. Ooy« Rajai Kaoli. Sfudiet on some histological, histo- 
chemicc! and hiaehemicol aspects of sir<mgrl»it bengalensls. 
Burdwao. P/of Oifidhari Majumdir and Prof Sudhangsu 
Kr. Gboshal 

6. Ghosh, Xjil Kuour« Studiea on male reproduction in 

cadmium treatrd t.^oJ. Bufo Calcutta. 

7. Jjmuoa Bij. K.S. Studies on the biology of metacereario 
of Kilcrophaitus, Madras. M.idrJS. 

8. Jolhtnayaiam. J T. Studies on cephalopoda of the 
Madras Coast. Madras. 

9. Kamatchiainma), R. Toxicity of pulp and paper mill 
ffffufut to fresh water fish, Tiiopia mossambiea Peters. Madras. 

10. KrUhnan, S. Studies on some aspects in the biology of 
ihe fiddler crabs of the Adyar estuary and Adyar backwater. 
Madras. 

n. Mallick, Minakshi. Distribution and control measure of 
cuticinae mosquito fauna of Burdwan District with special 
emphasis on Anopheles phillippinensis. Burdwan. Dr. Mobiiosh 
Banerjce and Dr. Sukumar Das. 

12. Mandal, Maltykumar. Studies on mieroporidan para¬ 
sites of the silkworm and agricultural pests. CatculU. 

13. Mariappan. Studies on the dynamics of immature 
populations of Culex Qulnguefaseidatus Say, I9S3 {Dlptera : 
Calicidae) under central pressure. Madras. 

14. Muralidhar, B. Genetics of Naikpods tribat population 
of Andhra Fradesh. OsmaniA. 

15. Padmanabban B. Thrtps-fungus interactions with 
reference to tropic dirersity and associated adaptive strategies 
in same Mycophageas tubuHfera (Thysmaptera : Insects). 
Madras. 

16. Pal, Bireswar. Nematodes of vertelwate aMmah of 
Riser Gttts^. Burdwan. prof. Giridbari Mai»mdar. 


17. Pal, Sakumar. Studies an the Immimologli^l aspects of 
ameebiasts with spe<4al refereiue to Its Mtigenlc components. 
Calcutta. 

18 Prasadmurthy. Y.S. Some studies on endocrine regula¬ 
tion of coeyte recruitment and developn^nt In the frog^ Rana 
eyanaphlyctls (SCHN). Karnatak. Dr. S.K. Saidapur. 

19. Putlaraju. H.P. Cytogenetic observations on some 
species of oriental mosquitoes. Bangalore. Dr. S. Hoonalah. 

20. Rajan. S. Biology of Madras Drinking Water Supply 
System and health. Madras. 

21. Rajput, Kailash B.ibu. Studies on the mosquitoes 
(Diptera : CulieiJae) Manipur. Manipur. Dr. T. Kameshwai 
Singh. 

22. Ramachandra Rao. Kambadur. A taxonomic study of 
the subfamily Jasinae sensu distant (llomoptera : CicadellidaeJ 
from Khaai Hills, Maghalaya. Madras 

23. Ramani B.ii, P.S Ecotoxieologieal studies on the 
coastal ecosystem of .Madras. Madr.is. 

24. Ray. Dhilaokumar. Studies on the gut infus^ians of 
Indian anutans Calculta. 

25. Ray, Rcba. Some aspects of piscine nemahMioses end 
tronscutieular absorption Burdwan. Prof. G. Maiunidar jrd 
Dr. Namai Ch De. 

26. Ummey Shameem. Morphology and biology of some 
iewvesi trematodts from moUuiet of Chilka lAtkt. Andhra. 

Afedlcal Scleom 

1. Adibalti, Njngappa Adivcppa Ceropegto luneeo R,t.\b . 
A pharmacological study. Madras. 

2. Ch.iUv'pjdhyay, Bhask.vrpfa'vad. Futmonory funcHon 
tests in industrial workers of ('ahutfa ho\ini chrovu obsfructi\e 
pulmonafy diseaset. CaU un.» 

3. Huraliknpri, J-igannalh Ch/iP.ih.»upp3. 5;ud/Vi oa rirf- 
inter.relationship he.'ween hypogtycaemic and nnii’titabefii 
actirity with fiyeus on ind/gr/nui plants Madras. 

4. Jcg.in.iih3n, P S. Influence i>f meiliano! nn rat bmin 
monoamine levels M.»dfas 

5. Malaihi. K Obse'vmiKHt »/ sof'nonellotit of chddten in 
the Institute of Child Health and H trpiial for Children, 
.Madras. Madras. 

6. Mvihan, N. Ifaem.fgfobinopa>hiet and ihalaSiOemtu 
svndromes-Clinieal cytologieal. biochemical and genciit' aspects. 

Madras. 

7. Mahan. W Studies on young Jtabetic poiuntt in ihe 
tropics with special reference to M.nly and /ibroceU-uhus 
pancreatic diabetes. Madras. 

8. Nataraja, K.V. ,4ii ttu.ly of the anti' 

infiammaJory actirity of the hark extiacts of Sa'^aca injica Linn 
(Ashokoi- Madras. 

9. Surendra M, Obser^utfons on the paris vcniralis of the 
lateral gentieulaie nuelcia in some prtmates. Madras. 

|0. Surya Prabha, P Genetic and biochemical aapeets of 
essential hypertension and associated conditioms. O.smaota. 

.Anlaal Hnsbandry 

1. Gupta, Kamteih. Genetic analysis of purebred fersy 
cattle Herds In Himachal Rradesb. HP Krisbi. Dr. J.S. 
Dbillon. 

2. Sbrtvastav, Asbok Kumar. Studies on genctle tmd 
phenotype pmamders of seme ctommic traits in eatthand 
buffaloes. Bins AgrI. 
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JOINT ADMISSION TO 


Three Semester M.Tech. Programme, July 1988 

(with Scholarship) 

OF 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY BOMBAY, KHARAGPUR & MADRAS 

GENERAL; Applications in prescribed form ate invited for admission to the three-semester 
M Tech, programme offered by the three institutes and M. Arch. MCP and MRP programmes offered at 
llT Kharagpur. 

DISCIPLINES: Disciplines and areas of specialisation for the Master's programmes of the three 
lITs are given in the information brochure which wiil be sent along with the application form. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION ; The candidates for admission to the Master’s 
programmes mentioned in the brochure must have (a) a Bachelor's degree in Engineering/Technology or 
equivalent or a Master’s degree in Science or a Bachelor’s degree in Architecture and (b) a valid GATE 
SCORE. 

Candidates who have been successful in the GATE 1988 but whose results in the qualifying degree 
examination have yet to be declared are also eligible to apply provided they complete all requirements for 
the degree latest by August 1, 1988. 

A candidate admitted once for M. Tech, programme with Scholarship will not be eligible for admis¬ 
sion with Scholarship at the same or any other Institute on one valid GATE SCORE. 

Seats are reserved for SC,'ST candidates as per rules. 

INFORMATION BROCHURE, APPLICATION FORM AND BASIC DATA-CUM-CHOICE 
SHEET can be •Mained by sending 

(i) the applicaiiod-cum-registr.iiion fee of Rs. 50/-by a crossed bank Draft in favour of the IIT to 
which the request is made, drawn on the State Bank of India of the same place : 

(ii) a lellcr of request meulioning the details of the Bank Draft, and 

(hi) two slips ofsi/c 5 cm x 10 cm indicating the applicant’s postal address in capital letters to any 
of the following : 

The CbairmiD, GATE 
Indian Institute of Tedmology 
Bombay 400 076, or Kharagpur 7Z1 302 nr Madras 600 032 

Isaac of AppUcatioo Forms coiaaicaccs on—April 18, 1988 

LAST DATE for ; 

Issue of AppHcatioa Forms — by Post — May 2,1988 

at the Counter — May 12,1988 

Receipt of completed appHcatioas — May 13,1988 

Sponsored or part-time candidates or self-hnancing foreign students should not apply in response to 
this advertisement. They should contact directly Dr. Registrar (Academic, PG students) of the concerned 
Institute foi application form and other details. 

* For ataissin lo IIT Kaoper and HT Delhi please look for separate adrertisemeat. 
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Rohilkhand University, Bareilly (U.P.) 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ADMISSION NOTICE 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (M.B.A.) 

TWO-YEAR (FOUR SEMESTER) FULL-TIME PROGRAMME 
(Commcoctng from July 1988) 

Awlications are invited, on prescribed form, for admission to SECOND BATCH of Master of Business 
Administration Programme for the academic year 1988-89 commencing from July. 1988. 

INTAKE 

The maximum number of students to be admitted is 30. 

ELIGIBILITY 

A bachelor degree or equivalent, in any field of knowledge from a recognised university or institute, 
shall constitute the minimum ^ucational qualification for admission to the M B.A. Course. 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

The students for admission will be selected purely on merit through an admission test, partly written 
(objective type—Aptitude Test) and partly oral (Group Discussion and Personality Interview). The written 
test will include English Comprehension. Numerical Ability, General Intelligence and General Aw.ireiiess 
Those candidates who qualify in the written test will be exposed to Second phase of lest, i.e., group discus¬ 
sion and personality interview. 

CENTRES FOR TEST 

The written test will be conducted simultaneously at two centres, viz., Bareilly, and Kanpur, 

DATE OF WRITTEN TEST 

The written test will be held on Sunday. 15th May, 1988. 

SPECIAL features OF THE PROGRAMME 

The Programme is highly innovative and placement oriented, dovetailed with most modern inputs and 
enables specialisation in the areas like Financial Management, Marketing .Managemcai. Personnel 
Management, Production.Operations Management, Public Systems Management including Rural 
Development. 

Top quality Faculty (full lime and port time) drawn from top level institutions organisations in India 
are in poiitian. 

APPUCATIONS 

The application form and information about the jsrogramme can be obtained on payment of Rs. 30 - 
from the cash counter of the University on any working day or by registered post on payment of Rs. 30, - 
throu^ crossed bank draft payable at Bareilly, drawn in favour of the Finance O.licer, Rohilkhand 
University, Bareilly alongwith a self addressed envelope of size 11” x 8” alfixcd with postal stamps of 
Rs. 7 50. The application forms by registered post would be sent up to 9th April, 1988. The requests, for 
application form by post, should be made to the Professor & Head, Department of Business Administration, 
RcAilkhand University, Bareilly-243001. 

The envelope containing request for application form or the completed application form should be 
marked “Admission to MBA 198g''. 

Application form complete in all respects, accompanied by required certified copies of credentials and 
admission test fee Rs 100,''- through a crossed Bank Draft payable at Bareilly, and drawn in favour of The 
Finance Officer, Rohilkhand University, Bareilly, should reach the Professor and Head, Department of 
Businas Administration, Rohilkhand University, Bareilty-243001, not later than 20lb April, 1981 


B-S. GUPTA 
SEGISTBAR 



UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
SENATE HOVSB, CALCMTA-700 073 
AOrt. No Esi/I 88. 

Dat«d : 8 3.1988 
GROUP-A 

arc invited for the 
following Whoic lime posts of Profess¬ 
ors of this University in the present 
scale of pay i.c. Rs. 1500-2500 plus all¬ 
owances as may he admissible from lime 
to lime under the rules of the Univer¬ 
sity. Higher initial pay within the grade 
may be given (o art incumbent in consider 
ration of excellence of academic record 
and experience. The University olTcra 
Trippic rclircmcQi bencdis. i.e. Contri¬ 
butory P F.. Gratuity and Pension as per 
the University Rules. Appointment will 
be made an merit wuhout discrimina¬ 
tions on grounds of race, rehgian. 
lanfiujgc or sex • however, working 
V^nowledgc of written and spoken Bengali 
1 ^ desirable. 

Essential QuallRcailoes and Eiperlenec 

(a) Untformlv good .icadcnirc acarecr 
vvuh Ihc M.ister'a .lOd BichcKirS 
degree wi'h Honours of this 
l nivcfsM> t'r equivalent. 

(b' Evidence of v.c»n(inuinp rc'car-h 
till crest .IS m inifc.st m publj-^hcd 
work in reptUed resc.irch journ.ih 
or Doctor,!! degree of a rccog- 
ni^cd Univvisity. 

ik.1 In the case at povM under the 
I'.icutues of Medicine .i.td Tech* 
nidogv. candidates must psisscvs 
the esscfdi.il qu.tUti«.at]on and or 
experience required for the poiN 
.ii laid down by the respective 
pr«.iressu>n4i baJies viz. the 
Medic.il Council of India and the 
All Ind.a Coijncit foj Tcchnie.il 
1 dijtjti.’n, . 1 ' the cj« may be, 
where applicable. 

td) Tc.i«.hing experience al the Posl- 
tiraduaic level an rciev.tnt 
lnd(is<riarProfessjoo.il Experie¬ 
nce "for Professors -15 yc.irf.— 
(Evidence of successfufly guiding 
Research studenti for P G. 
Degree esseniial) -experience m 
guiding research at Doctoral level 
Of an outstanding scholar with 
established reputation who has 
made significant contribution to 
knowledge. 

ReUxadoba 

The Syndicate may relax, if so 
recommended, by the Selection Commi¬ 
ttee on specific grounds, the stipulations 
fcgardbg qualifications and tbe num¬ 
ber of years relevant experience In case 
of caodidat«i possessing exceptionally 
goad academic records and oufstaod- 
ing capabilities. Tbe Sclectios Commi¬ 


ttee may also consider suitable qualified 
persons who may not formally apply. 

Pestfe 

(A) Arts, Co-wmercc A Boslaess 
MaoBgen^at 

1. Kumar Guruprasad Singb Prof¬ 
essor of Indian Linguistics and 
Phonetics in tbe Department of 
Linguistics. 

2. Mahamohopadhyay Gopinath 
Kavlraj Professor of Sanskrit in 
Ihc Depurtmtnt of Sanskrit 
(Specialisation in Vcdic litera¬ 
ture). 

3. Atuiosh Professor of Sjoskrii m 
the Dept, of Sanskrit. 

4. Sarut Chandra ChaUopadhyay 
Piofcssorof Bengali in the Dept, 
of Bengali. 

5. Rabindranath Tagore Professor of 
Bengali in the Dept of Bengali, 

6 pandit Nilkaota Das Professor 
of Oriya in the Dept, of M l.L. 

7. Asutoth professor of Medieval 
and Modern History m the Dept, 
of History. 

8. Munshi Prcmchand Professor 
of Hindi in the Dept, of Hindi 
(subject to formal creation of the 
post hy the Syndicate). 

9. Acharvya B S'. Seal Pf<»fessor of 
Mental and Mor.il PhiJosoph) id 
the Dept, of Philosophy. 

10. Professor of Education in the 
Dept of Education. 

1). Asuiovb Professor of Islamic 
Culture in the Dcpanmcni of 
Arable and Persian. 

!2. Rani Bagiswari Profcs>or of 
Indian Fine Arts, in ibe Depart¬ 
ment of AIHC. 

U. Ekbal Professor of Urdu in the 
Dept, of Urdu. 

(4. IFCl Professor of Commerce. 

(B) Science and Technology 

1. Professor of Applied Phjsics in 
the Dept, of Applied Physics. 

2. Professor of Pure Mathematics 
in the Department of Pure 
Mathematics, 

3. Professor of Marine Science in 
the Dept, of Marine Science with 
specialisation in Physical 
Abcmical Oceanography, 

4. Sir R.B. Ghose Professor of 

Applied Chemistry in Ihc Dept, 
of Chemical Technology. 

5. Sir R-B- Ghose Professor of 

Applied Physics in the Dept, of 
Applied Physics. 

6. Sir R.B. Ghose Professor of 

Applied Mathematics in the 
Dept, of Applied Mathematics. 

7. Professor of Applied Mathematics 

(ia (he Ceatre of Advanced 

Stupes). 


8. S.N Bose Professor of Theorcli* 
cal Physics in the Dept, of 
Applied Mathematics, 

9. Kumar Guruprasad Singh Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in tbe Dept, 
of Pure ChemistD- 

10. Professor of Petroleum Engineer- 
ing in the Dept, of Chemical 
Technology. 

11. Professorof Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing in the Dept, of ChemicaJ 
Engineering. 

12 Two Professors in the Dept, of 
Electronic Science—with specia¬ 
lisation in 

(1) Communication circuits and 
General Electronics, and 

(2) Material Science and Optoelec¬ 
tronics. 

13. Three Posts of Professors in (he 
New Cells of Biophysics, Mole¬ 
cular Biology and Microbiology 
and Genetics. 

14. Professor o( Computer Science. 

(C) Medicine 

1. Centenary Professor of Anatomy 
in the Dept, of Anatomy. 

2 Professor of Patho/ogy in (he 
Dept of Pathology. 

GROUP-B 

Applications are invited for the posts 
of Professor—1 post. Readers—2 posts, 
Lecturers—4 post-x in ilic U.G.C. Scales 
of pay i e. Professor—Rs. 1500-2500, 
Reader—I2(X)-1900 and Leclurer—700- 
1600) plus allowances as may be admissi¬ 
ble from ti^T.e to time under the rules of 
the University, under the DEPART¬ 
MENT OF LAW. 

Essential QoaliBralions and Experience 

Professor : An eminent scholar with 
published work of high quality and 
actively engaged in research. lO years 
experience of teaching and'or research. 
LApcricncc of guiding research at 
Doctoral Level or an outstanding 
scholar with established reputation who 
has made sigDihcanc contribution to 
knowledge. 

Reader : Good academic record with 
a Doctoral Degree or equivalent publi¬ 
shed work. Evidence of being actively 
engaged in (I) Research or (2) Innova¬ 
tion in teaching methods or (3) Produc¬ 
tion of teaching materials. 

About 5 Years experience of teaching 
and or research provided that 3—of 
these years were as lecturer or in an 
equivalent position. 

The candition may be relaxed in the 
ease of candidates with outstanding 
research work. 

LecCarer: (a) A Doctorate's degree 
or research work of an equally high 
standard; and 



(b) Good acadcmk record with at 
least secoad class (la the aeven poiot 
scale) Masur*s degree in a relevant 
subjeci from an Indian Univasity or an 
equivalent from a foreign University. 

Having regard to the need of develop* 
ing inter-diseipUnary programme, the 
d^rees iD(a)uod(b} above may be in 
relevant subjects. 

Provided that if the selection com¬ 
mittee is ;;of the view that the research 
work of a candidate as evident either 
from his thesis or from his published 
work is of very high standard, it ma> 
r^ex any of qualitications prescribed in 
(b) above. 

Provided further thtit if o candidate 
possessing a Doctor's Degree or equival¬ 
ent r^earch work is not available or 
is not considered suitable, a person 
possessing a good academic record 
(wcighlage being given to M.Phil or 
equivalent degree or—research work of 
quality) may be appointed provided be 
has done research work for at least two 
years or has practical ^experience in a 
research laboratory'organisation on the 
condition that he will have to obtain a 
Di^or’s Degree or produce ev idence of 
research of h'gh standard within eight 
years of his arpointment, failing which 
he will not be able to earn future incre¬ 
ment until be fulfils requirements. 

The Syndicate may relax, if so recom¬ 
mended by the Selection Committee on 
specific grounds, the stipulations regard¬ 
ing qualifications and the number of 
years of relevant experience io the cases 
of candidates possessing exceptionally 
good academic records and outstanding 
capabilities. The Selection Committee 
may also c.>n>ider suitable qualified 
persons who may not formally apply. 

FORCROUPS AANDB 

The selected candidates will be placed 
on probation for one year which may be 
waived in exceptional cases. The 
appointment vh »tl be subjeci to the rules 
laid down for the teachers from time to 
time. 

Applications (Seven copies) in pfc- 
icTib^ form (obtainable from the Uoi- 
veisity Sales Counter on payment of 
Rs. 10/ or by post 00 sending a self- 
ad^essed Re. I - stamped envelope of 
28 cm X 12.5 cm. size with a crossed 

I.P.O. of lU. 10 * payable in the name 
of^icuUa University) should reach the 
undersigned not later than 8ih April, 

1988. 

For persons applying from abroad, 
sobmuaioQS of applications in the pre¬ 
scribed form is not necessary. Such 
candidates may submit seven (yi>ed copies 
of detailed Biodata with an application 
fee of Rt. 10/- within 8 4.88. 

Caodidatea who had applied in 
response to previous advertisements of 
1^4 and 1985 need not apply again in 
the prescribed form but they arc advised 
to send on plain papers additional 
information, if any. together with a 
fre^ bio-data in support of their respec¬ 
tive candidature indicathu therein the 
exact posKs) for which they had applied 
and now desire to be considered. 

8.N.Gbofb 

REGISTRAR 


SREECQITiU TlRtTNAL 
INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
SCIENCES AND TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, TRIVANDRUM.II. 

Advt. No. d/Sttimal/IS 
Dated : 5.3-1988, 

(Ae Institution of National Import¬ 
ance under the Government of India). 

Invite applications from Indian 
Nationals for the following posts :— 

1. Professor in Anaesthesia 

2. professor in Cardiology 

3. Assistant Professor in Neurology 
4 Assistant Professor in Neuro¬ 
surgery 

3 Lecturer In Cardio Vascular 
Thoracic Surgery (Rcserv ed for 
SC ST candidates) 

6. Scientific Officer (Polymer). 

Scale ef Pay: (With approximate 
total emoluments in the brackets). 

Post 1 A 2 : Rs. 2500 . 100 - 3 : 00 - 

(Rs. 5715.30-fHRA). 

Peat 3 A 4 : Rs. 1800-75-2100-100- 
2400,- (Rj. 4209.‘-+HRA). 

Pott 5 : Rs. 1500-60-2040.^- (Rs. 359S ’- 
-rHRA). 

Pest 6: Rt. 700-40-1100-50-1300 - 
(Rs, 21-59 50 + HRA). 

(The Scales of Pav of the above 
posts are under upward restsion). 

Masiama Age Hnil as on 3l-3-t'488. 
Post f A 2 ; SO Yrs. 

Post 3 A 4 t 40 Yrs. 

Post 5 A 6 : 35 Yrs. 

(^•aliflrstka and Experienre 

Post 1 : Professor in Anaesthesia 

(a) A Medical qualification included 
in the first or Second Schedule 
or Part II of the Third Schedule 
to (he Indian Medical Council 
Act. I9S6 (Persons possessing 
qualification* included in Part |I 
of the Third Schedule should 
also fulfil the conditions speci¬ 
fied In section 13(3) of the Acti, 

(bl M.D. 'hTARCS FRCSiC) Amcri. 
can spectaliiy Board Ceriifi- 
cation Diploma of the National 
Board in the speciality. 

(c) F.xpcriCBce: Teaching and/or 
research experience of not leu 
thau ten years aDcr the pres¬ 
cribed postgraduate qualifi- 
cat 100 . 

Drairable: Experience in ad- 
minlstrnfipn of Dcparimcnul 
work and research programmes. 

Post 2 : Profewor In Cardloloty 

(a) Same a.s for Post 1 

(b) DM'FRCPfO/American specia¬ 
lity Board CertiBcation/Diplonia 
of the National Board in the 
speciality. 

(c) Same at for pc^t 1 

Doable: Expcrieoce in admin- 
istraUoD of Z>^rtfDenuil work 
and reteard) progiaoiiDet. 


Paal $: Aailatmt Prafeaaor ki Newo- 
legy. 

(a) Same as for post 1 

(b) DM/FRCPvO/Amerlcan specia¬ 
lity Board Certification/Diploma 
of the National Board in the 
speciality. 

(c) Teaching and. or research experi¬ 
ence o! not less than 2 years in 
(he subject after the prescribed 
post graduate qualification. 

PMt 4 : Asshnaat Professor la Ntaro- 
surgery 

(a) Same as for post 1 

(b) M. Ch'FRCSiCl American speci- 
aliiy Board Certification,'Diploma 
of the National Board in the 
speciatiiy. 

(c) Same as for post 3. 

The applicanli who arc not suitable 
for the post of Asit. Ptofeuor will be 
considered fot the po^t of Lcciurer, if 
w illiog. 

Post 5 : Lertarer la Cardio VasraUr 
Thoracic Sorgery 

(h) Same at loi post t 

(h) M Ch KRCSiCi AmefKan tpect- 
aliiy Board Certification DipIn nu 
of the N.niL-'n.kt Board in the 
spccialily. 

Post 6 : Scirniifie Officer (Polymcrj 

la) M.Sc M. Tech in Organic Chc- 
Phyvical Chemistry Po|v- 
mef Chemistry Polvin.T Techno¬ 
logy BiiKhc'iiiNtry. 

(h) Experience : t'andidatc-i with 
M Sc should possess a minintum 
of 2 years and cundidatcs with 
M. Tech, one year. 

(c) Desirable j Experience in modi¬ 
fication of prosthetic surfaces fur 
biological application. 

Age. qualtficaiion. experience etc. 
relaxable >n excepiiona) cases. 

Application in plain paper with bio¬ 
data of the candidate and attested 
copies of ccrttficiles of educational and 
professional qualificalioDi, date of 
birth, experience etc, should reach the 
undertignad on or before 2S.4.19M. 

DIRECTOR 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
technology. BOMBAY 

POWAI. BOMBAY-400 07» 
AdTcrtlfmvvt No C*]99/S7-S8 

Application! ore iovited from cltizetn 
of India for faculty positiooi id the 
foUomag loUrdiscipJinary Programme! 
ai ihii Initilute. m the prescribed form 
obtainable free of charge from the 
Registrar. Indian Institute of Techno- 
logy. Powai Bon)bay-76, on requeit 
aLCompaoied by a se)f«addret(ed enve¬ 
lope (25 cm * fC cm) Persons employed 
in Oovernmeot/SeiDi«OoverDmeni Orga- 
nisatioDS or Educational InstitutioQi 
should apply through proper channel, 
lodiaoi abroad may apply on plain paper 
m duplicate Candidates should give 
an account of their academic and pro¬ 
fessional record, a list of research 
publications and names of three referees. 
The posts carry allowance! such as D A . 
C C A . H R A . as per rules of the Insti¬ 
tute which at present correspond to 
those admissible to Central Government 
employees stationed at Bombay Depen¬ 
ding on qualifications and experience, a 
higher salary may be offered If « 
candidate for the post of Professor does 
not possess the requisite cxpetience of 
10 yesrs, but otherwise has proven 
ability, be may be considered for 
the position of Associate Professor 
Similarly a candidate may also be cofUi- 
dered for appointment as Visiitiig 
Faculty ai appropriate level Completed 
applications should reach the Regisirar, 
I IT. Powai. Bombay-400 076 on or 
before iSih AprU. im 

Some posts of Lecturers arc reserved 
for candidates belonging to the SC 
commisnities. 

IIT Bombay has twelve academic 
Departments—^ven lo Engineeriiig 
discipHnes. four in Sciences and one m 
Humanities and Social Si^eoccs In 
addition, there are few Centres of which 
—Industrial Design Centre and Centre 
for EnrironmenCal Science A Engi- 
neering—offer ^gree programmes. All 
<he Departmeou/Centres have well 
equipped research laboratorlm. 

The Institute has an eifcnslve Lib- 
'^^ry, a Central Workshop and a number 
of mini and micro computing facilities. 
A fourth generation main frame com- 
puier system (Cyber 1^840) basbeen 
recostly Installed at the Computer 
Centre which looks after the computing 
requirements of the lostiiute and other 
organizations. Excctlent facilities atist 
for oiperimcatal rcttarch ihrou^ 


Centres such as Advanced Centre for 
Research in Electronics, Centres of 
Studies lo Resources Engmeering, 
Regional Sophisticated Instrumentation 
Centre, Computer Aided Design Centre 
etc 

Scales of Pay Olkcly lo be revised shortly) 

(i) Professor : Rs. 1500-60-ISOO-IOO- 
2000.I25.'2-2500. 

(ii) Associate Professor : Rs lSOO-60- 
1800-100-2000. 

(ill) Assistant Professm' Rt 1200-50- 
1300-60-1900. 

(iv\ Lecturer Rs 700-40-1100-50-1600. 
(^aallflcatieas A ExpM-leoce 

1 Professor 

Excellent academic record with 
Doctorate degree lo the appropriate field 
from a recognised University Institute, 
minimum tO years experience in 
leaching research industry and speciali¬ 
sed knowledge in ime or more relevant 
fields Professional Scientific work of 
outstanding merit and experience of 
carrying out independent r^earcb and 
of gutdfOf rcsearcli are desirable 

Candidates not possessing a Ph D 
mav also be considered if they have to 
«heir credit equivalent published re¬ 
search work or design development work 
of high standard either in an mstilution 
or in an industry 

2 Aasistaat Pr^etsor 

Consiiicntly good academic record 
with a Doctorate in the relevant field 
About 5 years experience to teaching 
and or research and development 

Candidates not possessing a Mi D> 
may also be considered if they have to 
their credit equivalent published research 
work or design development work of 
high staodard either m an losiitution or 
in an industry 

Aff Preferably below 35 years 

3 Lactarer 

A Doctorate in Science or a Master's 
degree in an appropriate field in Engi¬ 
neering Technology Management with a 
very good academic record and a first 
class at Bachelor’s degree andyor 
Mastic’s degree level. 

Minimum one year or relevant ex- 
pnienee in teachiog/tesearch/induitry. 


Age: PreferaNy below 30 yrars. 

Posts A Areas of SpeciallsarlM 

1 Mslerlnls Sdenee 

Professor'Associate Professor, Assis¬ 
tant Professor, Lecturer. 

(0 Electronic and Magnetic Materials 
(ii) Surface Science 

(ill) Materials Synthesis and Processing 
(iv) High temperature superconductors 

2 Energy Systems Ei^ncerleg 
Assistant Professor Lecturer 

(i) Bio-mass, Bio-gas and related 
alternate energy technologies 

(ii) Energy Policy/Planning Model¬ 
ling Management Conservation 

3 Industrial Ei^aeeringA Opera¬ 
tions Rescarrh 

Professor Associate Professor 
Assistant professor. Lecturer 

(0 industrial EogiDeeriog--Metfaod$ 
Engineering and Work Measure¬ 
ment, Facility Planning. Main¬ 
tenance and Quality Control, 
Human Factors EogioeeriDg 
(ii) Operations Research — Mathe¬ 
matical Programming and Sto¬ 
chastic Processes; Theory and 
Applications 

(ill) Production and Operations 
Management—Theory and Ap{di* 
cations of Quantitative Methi^/ 
Computerised Systems to Produc¬ 
tion, project. Materials, Distn- 
butioD Systems and other Opera¬ 
tions Sjrstems, Manpower PUnning 
and Financial Pianoing 

4 Indutrial Brianagoi^nt 

Prof^sor Amoctaie Professor 
Assistant Profexsev,'Lecturer 

(i) Maoageroeot Accounting, Fio- 
aoce and Busisesi Economics 
(ti) Infwmatioo T^hnology for 
Management 

(ill) Marketing Management, with 
emphasis on Industrial Marketing 
(iv) General Management, with emp¬ 
hasis on Human R^urce 
Development 

(V) Production Management 
(vi) Technology Management and 
Policy Evaluation 

(vii) Entrepreneurial Developmmit 
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5. Syifww 4 C%wtni 
As^stcat Profmor 

(0 CoDtrol Ei^ineeriDg / Syttecns 
Eogioecriog 

6. CormlM Sckaec 4 EaftMcrtec 
Assistant Professor/Lcctuier 

(i) Corrosion protection system 
incloding Marine Corrosion 

(ii) Metallic Corrosion, high tem¬ 
perature corrosion and their 
effect on tnecbanicaJ properties. 

7. Rdiability Eag t—er lng 
Assistaot Professor/Lecturer 

(i) Design (Mechanical, EJectrkal. 
Civil, Chemical Nuclear. Electro¬ 
nics etc.) 

(ti) Manufacturing (Quality Assur¬ 
ance, Maintenance) 

(ill) Testing 

t. Uo>Scleocca 4 CagiaeerteB Groop 

Prt^casctf/Assistant Professor 

QooMfoHini 

In lieu of the requirements prescriocd 
IB geoeral at the beginning of this advert 
tiseaBcm^A good Master’s degree in 
Oiemistor, Bi<xhemlstnr or Physics with 
PIlD. degree and publfshed work in the 
folknrlng area of specializations : 

(i) Mtdecular Biology 

(ii) Molecttlar Btopbysia 

(til) Molecular Immunology 

Candidates should provide a brief 
writeup on their future researrti pro- 
.^Cfs along with the application. 

registrar 


SRI VENKATESWARA 
UNIVERSITY 
N^IAM SANJfVA REDDY 
filAVAN, TIRUPATI 

Ne. E. 0-2/n (AdTt.)(l) 

Dmed: 14>3-I9n 

ADWRn^MUfT 

AfqdicstioDa are imrited in the pres* 
oibed fotm from the tcndien holding 


the position of Profemor/R^dcr or their 
equivalent ewira in the Uoiverilties 
«rho are willing to be considered for the 
pent of Director for the proposed 
Academic Staff Coliege of S.V. Univer¬ 
sity. Tirupati. The p€»l is sanctioned by 
the U.O C. for the period ending with 
the Seventh Plan viz., 31-3-1990. The 
qualifications and service conditions 
including age of retirement will be the 
same as prescribed for a Professor. 

1'he scale of pay prescribed for the 
post is that of a Profetnor viz., Rs. 1500- 
60-1SOO* 100-2000-125;2-2i0a 

The filled-io application forms should 
reach the Univernty on or before 5.00 
P.M. on 4-4.19tt. 

The {^escribed andication form and 
other particulars can be had from the 
Registrar. Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupatl-5l7 502. Andhra Pradesh, from 
14-3-1938 onwards on payment of 
Rt. 10 • (Rupees ten only) by a Creased 
Demand Draft of the said value drawn 
in favour of the Registrar, Sri Venkaie- 
swara | University, Tirvpeti-517 502. 
Andhra Pradesh. The University will not 
be held respoosiMe for any postal delays. 
Indian Pnttal Orders. Bank Cbellnni and 
Maney Orders will not be accepted. 

The requisition for the applictiioo 
form must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope of the size of 
I2"i8'* duly affixing stamps worth 
Rt. 5;-. Requisifioos received without 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, 
and'or without requisite fee will be 
rejected. 

Application fee once paid will neither 
be refunded nor adjusted towards any 
fee payable. 

The filled-io applications received 
after the due date (i.e., at 5.00 P.M. on 
4-4-1988) wUt be rejected. 

Candidates called for interview have 
to attend the interview at their osrn 
ezpesse. 

C.MbaBnin 

REGISTBAR 


ANNA UNIVER^TY ; 
MADRAS 600 025 

S.C/S.T. TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMME 

Advtftlaiweni No. S4M;L3.'88 
Deled ; 5.3.1988 

Applications are invited in the pres¬ 
cribed form from candidates belonging 
to S,C.S.T. for r^ruitment as Tceeber 
Trainees. 

Quallficalloa ; B-E. or B. Tech 

Stipend : Rs. 1.300 • per month 

Age Limit : 27 years 

Training Period : 3 years 

During the period of training the 
trainees will be provided with an oppor¬ 
tunity to qualify for Master’s Degree 
on a pan-lime basis within a period of 
three years. 

On successful completion of the 
ifstning, the trainee will be considered 
for direct appoiotmeni as Lecturer in 
the scale of pay of Rs, 70(MO*| 100-50- 
1600, with effect from the date of ioioing 
as trainee end pay fixation wtU consist of 
increments for the period of training. 

Application form and other details 
can be bed m requisition accompanied 
by a crossed Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. 10 - (Rupees Ten only) dated not 
earlier than 21.3.88 lO favour of the 
Registrar, Anna Uotvetsily. Madras-25, 
togethwwitha stamped self addressed 
envelope (Rs. 2/-) of size 22 cm z 10 cm. 
Requisition for apcdication form and 
other details will be cniertaloed uplo 
J9.4M 

Last dale for receipt of completed 
application form it 6.S.I8. 

REGISTRAR 
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